INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Summer  Courses  1937 

ROUMANIA  . . HUNGARY  . . CSR 
POLAND  . . AUSTRIA 

Puppetry, Toys,  Woodblock,  Modeling, 
Portraiture,  Landscape  Painting, 
Etching 

FAMOUS  FOREIGN 
ARTIST  INSTRUCTORS 
Supplementary  Travel  in  Sweden,  Russia, 
Istambul,  Athens,  Dalmatian  Coast, 
Paris  (Art  Congress) 

ELMA  PRATT.  Director 
4 East  28  St.,  N.  Y.  CA  5-8300 


ATLANTIC  White  Flash 
ATLANTIC  Motor  Oil 


QUALITY 

PERFORMANCE 

SERVICE 


JANBY  OIL  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

OBERLIN.  OHIO 
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■ ■ 

"THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES" 

A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO. 

THESE  FINE  DAYS  . . . 

■ 

We  sell  the  best 

WHY  NOT 

Everything  in 

and  repair  the  rest 

VISIT  THE 

building  -^Material 

Roofing  and 
Sheet  Metal  Work 

OBERLIN 

THE  HIXON-PETERSON 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

Tile  Roofing  A Specialty 

INN 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

AMHERST,  OHIO 

for  a Delicious  MEAL 

Q-U-A-L-  I- -T-Y 

(Quality  is  an  important  factor 

IN  BANKING  SERVICE.  OUR  MODERN 
EQUIPMENT  ENABLES  US  TO  OFFER 
YOU  FACILITIES  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
MERIT  AND  WE  WOULD  WELCOME 
YOUR  ACCOUNT  AND  BE  GLAD  TO  EX- 
TEND EVERY  PRIVILEGE  CONSISTENT 
WITH  SAFE  BANKING  PRACTICE. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

"On  the  Corner" 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Elderly  folk,  semi-invalids, 
convalescents — a comfort- 
able year-round  residence 
with  medical  and  nursing 
care  if  required.  Ethical 
relations  with  home  doctor. 

Individual  Rates  Quoted 

The  Merfield 

123  FOREST  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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HERE  isluxury  such  as  you’ve 
never  seen  in  a refrigerator 
before.  For  the  new  pi  us -powered 
Kelvinator  far  surpasses  previ- 
ous refrigerators  in  appearance 
and  convenience. 

\ et  Kelvinator  does  so  much 
more,  saves  so  much  more,  is  so 
economical  to  buy  and  to  use, 
that  most  families  can  moreeasilv 
afford  to  own  the  new  Kelvinator 
than  to  do  without ! Thousands 
who  already  own  automatic  re- 
frigerators are  now  replacing 
them  with  new  Kelvinators, 
largely  because  of  these  two  facts: 
FACT  ONE:  The  new  1937 


Kelvinator  is  plus-powered.  It 
has  as  much  as  double  the  cool- 
ing capacity  of  other  well-known 
refrigerators  of  equal  size. 

FACT  TWO : The  new  Kelvina- 
tor runs  only  half  as  many  min- 
utes per  day — during  the  rest  of 
the  time  it  maintains  low  tem- 
peratures using  no  current  at  all. 

The  new  Kelvinator  costs  more 
to  build,  hut  it  costs  no  more  to 
buy  than  a less  powerful,  less 
economical  refrigerator.  It  can 
he  hough  t on  vour  dealer’s  special 
time  payment  plan — or  for  as 
little  as  90^  a week  on  the  Kel- 
vinator ReDisCo  Plan. 


WHERE  A NEW  WAV  OF  LIVING  BEGINS  . . . 

(‘quipped  willi  Kelvinator  electric  refrigeration,  com- 
plete air  conditioning  with  year  round  automatic 
control  of  heat  und  humidity,  electric  or  gas  range, 
washing  machine,  ironer  and  automatic  water  heater 
— can  he  constructed  by  your  own  architect  and 
builder  for  less  than  #7,500.  The  Kelviu  Home  Book, 
with  exterior  views,  floor  plan-  und  description  of 
€*quipn>ent  is  now  available  without  cost  wherever 
Kelvinator  products  are  sold. 

K EL  f 'IN  A TOR.  Division  of  NASH  - KEl.  I 'IN A TOR 
CORPORATION , Detroit.  Michigan.  Eactnrie * ulna 
in  London,  Ontario , and  London,  England. 


COST  OF  II  FTTH  II  CUT  Ml 


(PI....  I.,.,  ...  .dv.rlii.ri  «h.n  <h..l.n,  coupon  l.cin,  P.,«  VII.  ol  «...  Ad.orli.in,  So.liop.  Th.nl.  you  - Th.  Edit.,.) 


II. 


Remember  when  you  sauntered  the  campus  in  your 
Frank  Brothers  Shoes.  Remember  how  you  swore  by 
their  style  and  inherent  character?  You  knew  they 
were  made  to  stand  up  and  stand  out.  A good  reason 
for  your  son  to  wear  FB  shoes — most  economical  shoe 
on  the  campus.  The  style  is  built  in  — not  added  on. 

Write  for  new  Style  Book  and  exhibition  dates  in  your  city 

Jfrauk  !ratlm*0 

588  FIFTH  AVENUE  • bet.  47th  & 48th  Sts.  • NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO,  112  W.  Adams  Street  PITTSBURGH,  225  Oliver  Avenue 


NEW  CAR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUICK  FOR  1937  "Ift  Buick  Again.  " A choice  of 
brilliantly  designed  bodies  to  meet  your  heart's  desire 
Roomier  interior  of  tailored  smartness.  Increased  cower  — 
silent,  silky,  rugged  cower  that  makes  you  master  of  time 
and  distance. 


CADILLAC  V-8:  $1445  and  up  — the  lowest  Cadillac 
price  in  26  years.  V-8  engine  stepped  up  to  135  horse- 
power — the  most  exhilarating  performance  on  the  high- 
way. Traditional  Cadillac  luxury,  beauty  and  excellence 
advanced  to  a new  high  degree. 

The  1937  CHEVROLET  — Truly  the  Complete  Car  - 
Completely  New,  with  new  85  horsepower  six  cylinder 
engine,  All-Silent,  All-Steel  Bodies,  perfected  hydraulic 
brakes,  gliding  Knee-Action  ride.  Super-safe  Shockproof 
Steering  and  Safety  Glass  all  around  at  no  extra  cost. 

CORD  In  contrast  to  the  commonplace  — a totally  new 
interpretation  of  the  function  of  a motor  car.  125  inch 
wheelbase.  Also  new  Supercharged  Cord  with  170  h.p. 
engine,  and  132-inch  wheelbase  Berline  Cord. 

DODGE  - New  "Windstream  Styling.”  Stronger,  safer, 
all-steel  body  securely  mounted  on  cushions  of  live  rub- 
ber. Bigger,  roomier,  and  more  comfortable  — ample  room 
for  six  passengers.  And  economical  — owners  report 
Dodge  gives  18  to  24  miles  per  gallon  of  gas.  Switch  to 
Dodge  and  Save  Money. 

LA  SALLE  V-8:  Now  only  $995  and  up  — the  lowest 
priced,  yet  the  finest  La  Salle  of  all  time.  Completely 
Cadillac  built.  Smooth,  powerful  125  horsepower  per- 
formance. Hydraulic  brakes.  Unisteel  "Turret  Top”  Fisher 
Bodies.  Knee-Action  Ride. 


OLDSMOBILE  — Newest  cars  of  them  all  — a dis- 
tinctive Six  and  a distinguished  Eight  — each  with  a style 
distinctly  its  own.  Bigger  and  finer  and  safer  than  ever  — 
at  prices  that  set  the  pace  in  value. 

PACKARD  WITH  FOUR  GREAT  CARS  the  Six, 
120,  Super-Eight  and  Twelve  — now  covers  four  price 
fields  with  four  complete  lines,  with  each  model  in  every 
line  a truly  fine  car  of  luxurious  comfort,  brilliant  perform- 
ance and  smart  appearance.  'Ask  The  Man  Who  Owns 
One.' 


PONTIAC  — - For  1937  America's  finest  low-priced  car 
has  five  inches  more  wheelbase  and  is  10%  more  economi- 
cal. Features  include  Unisteel  Bodies  by  Fisher,  triple- 
sealed  hydraulic  brakes,  knee-action,  50%  more  trunk- 
space.  Priced  near  the  lowest. 


TRAVEL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  — Four  Scenic  Routes  to  the  West 
through  four  widely  different  scenic  regions.  Go  on  one, 
return  on  another  — see  twice  as  much  for  little  or  no 
extra  rail  fare  Between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
ride  the  streamlined  Daylight,  newest  and  most  beautiful 
train  in  the  West.  Check  coupon  facing  Page  VII.  for 
booklet. 


COPYRIGHT  1932  by 
INS.  CO.  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
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▼ -MATERIAL  success  depends  not  only  upon 
acquiring  but  also  upon  holding  what  you  gain.  Your 
economic  welfare  is  constantly  threatened  by  fire,  wind- 
storm, explosion,  accident,  theft  and  otherhazards  thatare 
unpredictableand,toagreat  extent,  beyondyour  control. 
Modern  property  insurance  is  extremely  flexible  . . . . 
with  policies  available  against  practically  every  hazard 
known  to  man.  As  you  acquire,  insure  and  be  sure. 
Protect  what  you  have  with  North  America  Policies. 
This  oldest  American  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
pany (founded  in  1792)  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
for  financial  stability  and  prompt  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  claims. 


Insurance 

North 


Company 

America 


PHILADELPHIA 

and  its  affiliated  companies  write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life \ 


IMPROVES  YOUR  APPEARANCE  100% 

zMavc  lull  tJ-lea.ll litf 


' ’ ‘TAN  . . . 


That  Men  and  Women  Admire! 

Don't  have  that  pale,  indoor,  "pasty”  look  — 
when  you  can  have  the  natural  ruddy  glo»  ol 
vigorous  health.  The  same  kind  of  Tan  jou  git  on 
a Florida  beach!  Your  personal  appearance  is  e ther 
.1  distinct  social  and  business  asset  — or  a handicap. 
■ Now  a daily  “sun  bath  " in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home,  will  keep  you  looking  like  a Mimon 
Dollars  — and  feeling  as  physically  fit  as  you  look. 
LOOK  HEALTHY  ■ Ultra-violet  rays  actually  help 
. BE  HEALTHY  to  increase  youthful  vigor  ana 
vitality,  tending  to  stimulate  glandular  func'1%1:  ' 
arc  remarkably  efficacious  in  some  forms  of  s 
diseases  and  in  destroying  germ  life.  Man.'  cv 
of  pimples  yield  quickly  to  their  purifying  action. 
SEND  NO  MONEY!  TEST  IT  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 
■ We  want  you  to  experience  the  remark anm 
Pcnefits  the  perfected  HEALTH  RAY  SUN  LAMI 
brings.  Use  it  FREE  for  - days  in  your  own  home. 
Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it.  it  is  yours  for  S7.5U- 


1 


0 0 

DOWN 

payment 
BUYS  IT! 


I* 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checking  coupon  facing  Rage  VII.  of  Rear  Advertising  Section.  Thank  you  — The  Editor.) 
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HIS  W! FE  WAS  I LL . 

HE  WAS  HUSHING  TO 
HER...WHEN  FANG! 

...A  FLOW-OUT! J 


REX  BEACH 

well-known  author 


Read  REX  BEACH'S  thrilling 
True  Story  of  the  man  who  is 
living  on  “Borrowed  Time” 


HURRY!  Your  wife  is  ill!”  Constable 
Stilling  leaped  into  his  car  — '20 
— 2 5 — 30  — 35 — 40’ read  the  speedometer. 
It  was  nine-thirty  at  night.  There  was  no 
time  to  spare.  'Faster!  Faster!’  And  then 
— without  warning — BANG!  A blow-out! 
The  car  leaped  out  of  control  like  a wild- 
cat— swerved  to  the  left — just  missed 
crashing  headlong  into  a telephone  pole! 

Escaped  By  Inches 

Yes,  Constable  Stilling,  of  Philadelphia, 
came  within  an  inch  of  never  reaching 
his  home.  But  Lady  Luck  smiled  that 
night — and  the  extent  of  his  injury  was 
a wrenched  shoulder.  Some  miracle  had 
saved  him.  As  he,  himself,  says:  "I  feel 
now  that  I am  living  on  ’borrowed  time.’ 
Altogether  too  often,  screaming  head- 
lines carry  tales  of  disaster  wrought  by 
blow-outs.  From  reliable  sources  I have 
been  told  that  thousands  are  killed  or 
injured  when  blow-outs  throw  cars  out 
of  control.  And  small  wonder. 

Just  stop  to  consider  what  happens  to 
your  tires  when  you’re  skimming  over  the 
pavements  at  50,  60  miles  an  hour. 

Naturally  the  heat  generated  is  terrific, 
and  you’re  totally  unaware  of  it  because 
the  trouble  begins  inside  the  tire.  A tiny 
invisible  blister  may  form  between  the 
rubber  and  the  fabric.  Just  a little  thing 
to  begin  with,  this  blister  keeps  getting 


bigger  and  BIGGER 
and  the  worst  part 
is  that  you  don’t 
know  it’s  there  until 
BANG!  And  then  it 

may  be  too  late  "The  car  leaped  out  of  control  like  (I  wildcat — just  missed  a telephone  pole.” 


Don’t  YOU  Take  Chances 


You  can  be  sure  that  Constable  Stilling 
doesn’t  take  any  chances  with  his  tires 
these  days.  He’s  ready  for  any  emergency 
and  so  are  his  Goodrich  Silvertown  Tires. 

Here  is  another  enrollment  in  the  ranks 


It’s  a fact  that  engineers  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  driving 
safe.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  tires 
are  concerned,  the  greatest  single  con- 
tribution has  been  from  Goodrich  en- 
gineers. They  have  developed  a real  blow- 
out protection  called  the  Golden  Ply, 
found  only  in  Goodrich  Silvertown  Tires. 

It  is  a layer  of  special  rubber  and  full- 
floating cords,  scientifically  treated  to 
resist  internal  tire  heat.  You  can  easily 
see  what  this  means.  Blisters  don’t  get  a 
chance  to  form  between  the  rubber  and 
fabric  inside  your  tires  . . . and  that  means 
blow-outs  due  to  this  heat  don’t  get 
started. 

That’s  certainly  one  protection  every- 
one should  invest  in — especially  when 
Silvertowns,  I am  told,  are  priced  lower 
than  many  other  super-quality  tires. 


of  safe  drivers  who  feel  that  tires  which 
protect  people  from  the  dangers  of  high 
speed  blow-outs  are  a vital  form  of  life 
insurance.  Remember,  you  can  buy  these 
life-saving  Silvertowns  at  Goodrich  Sil- 
vertown Stores  and  Goodrich  dealers 


Goodrich  §£1^1?  Silvertown 

I With  Life-Saver  Golden  Ply  Blow-Out  Protection 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checking 


coupon  facing  Page  VII.  of  Rear  Advertising  Section.  Thank  you  — The  Editor.) 
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CORONA 


THE  FIRST  PORTABLE! 

Clear,  concise  Corona  typing  leads 
youngsters  to  clear,  concise  thinking. 

1 1 creates  habits  of  neat  writing  and  neat 
thinking  which  carry  through  in  after 
life.  Helps  in  getting,  holding  and  im- 
proving jobs. 

Think  of  a Corona  as  an  investment 
in  a lifetime  of  good-habit  building.  An 
easy  investment  too  — 

As  low  as  $1.00  a week 

Nearly  2 million  sold.  And  the  new 
speed’’  models  are  the  best  yet.  Write 
for  free  booklet  or  ask  your  dealer. 

wmmmF. 


THE  ONLY  PORTABLE  WITH  THE  FLOATING  SHIFT 


L C SMITH  h CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC 
Desk  4, 108  Almond  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

I'd  like  the  free  folder  about  your  different  Coron.i 
models  and  their  prices. 

Name 


Addre ’am 

City  Suite 


POST-GRADUATE  QUIZ 

Score  one  point  for  every  correct  answer. 
A graduate  ten  years  out  of  college  should 
get  ten  answers  right.  Answers  appear  on 
Page  VII.  of  rear  advertising  section.  Write 
in  your  score  on  coupon  facing  Page  VII. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Where  do  immigrants  first  land  on  arriving 
in  New  York  Harbor? 

2.  What  governor  of  what  state  attained 
national  prominence  as  the  result  of  a 
police  strike  in  the  state  capital? 

3.  What  style  of  writing  did  the  early 
Babylonians  use? 

4.  What  is  coral? 

5.  In  America,  what  corresponds  to  the 
"hire-purchase”  system  of  England? 

6.  What  is  the  name  of  the  drops  which 
oculists  use  to  enlarge  the  pupil  of  the 
eye? 

7.  For  what  popular  saying  is  Dr.  Emil  Coue 
responsible? 

8.  Who  is  referred  to  by  the  expression 
"Tommy  Atkins"? 

9.  In  what  state  is  each  of  the  following: 
(a)  Amherst  College,  (b)  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, (c)  Drake  University,  (d)  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.  University,  (e)  Centre 
College? 

10.  What  is  a paynim? 

11.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  phrase: 
"Open  covenants  openly  arrived  at"? 

12.  What  British  essayist  and  novelist  was 
famous  for  his  many  paradoxes? 

13.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a Binet-Simon 
test? 

14.  A ride  on  what  winged  steed  is  reputed 
to  give  inspiration  to  poets? 

15.  What  product  is  advertised  by  the  slogan: 
"Chases  dirt"? 

16.  What  Chicago  lawyer  was  counsel  for 
John  Thomas  Scopes  in  the  Tennessee 
evolution  case  at  Dayton? 

17.  For  what  words  do  the  initials  "e.g." 
stand? 

18.  What  is  the  Latin  derivation  of  the  word 
Fascism? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  "The  Old  Lady  of 
Threadneedle  Street"? 

20.  What  is  a bittern? 

21.  From  what  is  linen  made? 

22.  What  slang  name  was  given  to  cattle 
thieves  in  the  early  days  of  the  American 
west? 

23.  What  was  Woodrow  Wilson’s  vocation 
before  he  became  Governor  of  New 
Jersey? 

24.  What  is  a "common  carrier”? 

25.  What  product  is  advertised  by  the  slogan: 
"It  floats”? 


Answers  to  this  Quiz  are  on 
Page  VII.  of  Rear  Advertising 
Section.  Please  write  your 
score  on  coupon  facing  Page 
VII.  and  mail  today. 
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The  Modern  Miracle  that  affects 
the  health,  the  happiness,  and 
the  pocketbooks  of  us  all 

THE  orderly  revolution  which  the 
world  knows  as  air  conditioning  is 
your  afTair.  It  is  destined  to  afFect  your 
daily  life,  your  health  and — whether  you 
will  or  not— your  pocketbook. 

Air  Conditioning,  as  General  Motors 
sees  it,  is  a year  ’round  matter.  In  the 
winter  it  is  founded  on  automatic  heating 
...  in  the  summer  on  automatic  cooling. 
And  throughout  the  year  it  includes  the 
control  of  moisture,  freshness  and  clean- 
liness in  every  bit  of  air  you  breathe. 

Overnight  it  is  changing  buying  habits 
— rental  figures — property  values. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  as  a respon- 
sible business  man  to  investigate  the 
entire  subject. 

See  your  local  Delco-Frigidaire  dealer  or 
write  to  Delco-Frigidaire  Conditioning  Divi- 
sion, General  Motors  Sales  Corp.,  Dayton,  O. 


DELCO-FRIGIDAIRE 

A utomatic  Heating,  Cooling  and  Condi- 
tioning Equipment  for  every  purpose 

DELCO  OIL  BURNER.  Equipped  with 
Thin-Mix  Fuel  Control. 

DELCO  AUTOMATIC  FURNACE  (oil  or 
gas).  For  steam, hot  water  or  vaporsystems. 

DELCO  CONDITION  AIR  (oil  or  gas).  For 
forced  warm  air  systems.  It  air  conditions 
as  it  heats. 

FRIGIDAIRE  ELECTRIC  ROOM  COOL- 
ERS. Low  in  cost,  high  in  efficiency. 
Can  be  used  to  cool  a single  room  or  a 
group  of  rooms. 

FRIGIDAIRE  CONTROLLED-COST  AIR 
CONDITIONING.  For  businesses  and 
household  installations. 

DELCO  WATER  HEATER  (oil  orgas)... 
practical,  economic,  automatic. 

IT  PAYS  TO  TALK  TO 

DELCO-FRIGIDAIRE 

The  Air  Conditioning  Division  of  General  Motors 


AUTOMATIC  HEATING,  COOLING 
AND  CONDITIONING  OF  AIR 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when 


checking  coupon  facins  Page  VII.  of  Rear  Advertising  Section.  Thank  you 


— The  Editor.) 
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Of  course,  I own  a Cord,  and  naturally  it's  Super-Charged.  As  someone  said,  a iuan  counts  his  years  only  when 
he  has  nothing  else  to  count.  I like  to  go  places  and  do  things.  My  daughter  says  she  likes  to  dance  with  me  at 
the  night  clubs.  There  is  a thrill  to  the  feel  of  a good  gun  on  a frosty  morning,  and  I can  still  take  a fence  behind 
the  hounds.  1 like  to  navigate  my  own  boat ! When  traveling,  give  me  the  airlines  every  time.  So  vou  see  it  is  not 
years  but  viewpoint  that’s  important.  Since  I dislike  the  commonplace,  it  is  only  natural  that  I want  my  motor 
car  to  give  me  pleasure  in  addition  to  transportation.  While  I get  a kick  out  of  driving  the  Cord,  it’s  gratifying 
to  know  that  its  very  power  and  efficiency  make  it  the  safest  of  cars  to  drive. 

AUBURN  A U T O M O B I L E C 0 M P A N Y.  CON  N E R S V I I,  l.  K.  I N D I A N A 


CORD 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checking  coupon  facing  Page  VII.  of  Rear  Advertising  Section.  Thank  you  — The  Editor.) 


VI. 


^CHEVROLET 


You  want  all  good  things  in  your  new  motor  car.  . . . 
And  you  may  as  well  enjoy  real  savings  in  purchase 
price,  in  operating  costs  and  in  upkeep,  while  getting 
all  desirable  motoring  advantages.  . . . Careful  con- 
sideration will  lead  you  straight  to  this  one  car — 
Chevrolet  for  1937 — the  only  complete  car — priced  so  low! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


NEW  HIGH-COMPRESSION  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE— NEW  ALL-SILENT,  ALL-STEEL  BODIES— NEW  DIAMOND  CROWN  SPEEDLINE  STYLING 
— PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES— IMPROVED  GLIDING  KNEE-ACTION  RIDE*— SAFETY  PLATE  GLASS  ALL  AROUND— GENUINE  FISHER 
NO  DRAFT  VENTILATION  — SUPER-SAFE  SHOCKPROOF  STEERING*.  *Knee-Actlon  and  Shockproof  Steering  on  Master  De  Luxe  models  only. 

General  Motors  Installment  Plan  — monthly  payments  to  suit  your  purse. 

(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checking  coupon  facing  Page  VII.  of  Rear  Advertising  Section.  Thank  you  — The  Editor.) 
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WITH  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


James  Saxon  Childers  ’20  is  well  known  to 
alumni  readers  as  one  of  our  foremost  young 
writers.  He  has  had  sketches  and  stories  in 
many  national  magazines,  the  most  recent  one 
to  come  to  our  attention  being,  “The  Boy  Who 
Was  Traded  for  a Horse”  in  the  American  and 
later  in  the  Reader’s  Digest.  He  is  connected 
with  the  Birmingham  News  and  most  of  his 
writing  concerns  the  South. 

A comparative  newcomer  (He  came  to  Ober- 
lin in  1925)  to  the  Campus  is  Ben  W.  Lewis, 
Professor  of  Economics,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a year  in  England.  He  speaks  with  more 
authority  than  almost  anyone  else  in  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  England’s  economic 
system.  Professor  Lewis  holds  three  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  and  a law 
degree  from  Western  Reserve. 

The  essay  by  Edward  Miller,  a college  senior, 
won  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  of  the  year 
and  was  published  in  the  winter  number  of 
The  Olympian.  Mr.  Miller  displays  a profound 
knowledge  of  Petrarch  and  a facility  with  his 
pen  that  few  alumni  can  match. 

Dwight  Culler  ’37  is  one  of  the  best  writers 
on  the  Campus  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
“Tale  of  the  One-eyed  Student”  received  first 


prize  in  the  story  division  of  the  contest  con- 
ducted by  The  Olympian. 

Kenneth  F.  Williams’  26,  author  of  the  de- 
lightful essay  on  literature,  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  English  Department  since  1929. 

A frequent  contributor  to  the  Al  umni  Mag - 
azinc  is  Dorothy  Schaefer  Teare  ’28  of  Lake- 
wood.  Mrs.  Teare  has  distinguished  herself 
by  her  poetry  and  prose  ever  since  her  under- 
graduate days  when  she  was  the  editor  of  the 
Shaft,  the  literary  magazine  of  that  time. 

William  Rinehart  ’3  6 has  forsaken  English 
for  the  business  world.  His  satirical  essay, 
“A  Textbook  for  Smokers”  was  the  prize 
winner  in  The  Olympian  contest  his  senior  year. 

At  a time  when  the  D’Oyly  Carte  Opera 
Company  is  touring  the  United  States  it  seems 
most  appropriate  to  have  an  article  on  the 
works  of  those  two  famous  gentlemen,  Sir 
William  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
/.  Stanton  McLaughlin  ’21  is  well  acquainted 
with  this  celebrated  pair.  He  has  directed  “The 
Sorcerer”  and  the  “Pirates  of  Penzance”  in 
the  past  two  years  for  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  McLaughlin  has  been  a member  of 
the  English  Department  since  1925  and  just 

Please  turn  to  page  24 
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REUNION 


By 


JAMES  SAXON  CHILDERS 


“There  it  is,  taxi  driver,  there  it  is.  Don’t  you  see  that 
blue  and  white  banner  of  the  class  of  1920  ? It’s  hanging 
out  for  our  reunion.  In  front  of  the  dormitory  where 
we’re  all  staying.  Don’t  you  see  it,  taxi  driver?” 

“Sure,  I see  it.” 

“Well,  stop  close  in  front  of  it.  I want  to  get  out 
where  I can  touch  it.  The  glorious  blue  and  white  of 
1920!  Do  you  hear  me?  This  is  the  place.  That’s  right. 
And  keep  the  change.  Keep  all  of  it.” 

Hi-O-Hi  Ohio  Hi-Hi-O-Hi 
Jimmy  Jimmy  Jimmy 
Rah-Rah-Rah 


“Good  old  Jimmy.  Come  on  in.” 

“Hello,  everybody.  Hello.  Hello.” 

“All  the  way  from  Alabam’.  Gee,  this  is  great.  Don’t 
look  a bit  older.  Hey,  Marge,  here’s  Jimmy.” 

“Hello,  Marge,  Hello,  Baxter.  This  is  wonderful.  All 
the  old  crowd  back  again.” 

“Surest  thing.” 

“Come  on  upstairs  and  get  unpacked.” 

“Here’s  a hat,  Jimmy.  Got  bells  on  it.  The  class  of 
1920  is  back  with  bells  on.  Whatta  you  think  of  that  for 
a distinction  ?” 

“I  like  that.  That’s  fine.” 

All  right,  that’s  yours.  Got  your  name  on  it  n’every- 
thing.  Come  on  upstairs  and  I’ll  show  you  where  you’re 
sleeping.  Rather  where  your  bed  is;  there  won’t  be  much 
sleeping.” 

“I’ll  say  not.” 

The  top  of  a suitcase  flicked  open.  Fresh  clothes  put 
out.  A quick  shower  and  many  questions  and  answers. 

“Come  on,  you’re  slicked  up  enough.  Come  on  back 
downstairs  and  meet  the  gang.  We  got  a hundred  and 
thirty  members  back.  Pretty  fine— isn’t  it?” 

“It’s  great.” 

Downstairs  the  excited  crowd. 

“Tell  us  about  yourself.  What  have  you  been  doing, 


“Oh,  nothing,  just  wandering  along.” 

“Yeah,  but  where’ve  you  been  ? What  have ” 

“Here  comes  Billy  Jackson.  All  together— hip-hip- 


Hi-O-Hi  Ohio  Hi-Hi-O-Hi 
Billy  Billy  Billy 
Rah-Rah-Rah 


“Good  old  Billy.  Come  on  in.” 

For  an  hour  one  didn’t  breathe  normally.  One  was  up 
and  down,  shaking  hands,  joining  in  the  yell  for  some 
classmate  coming  ,n.  It  almost  took  one’s  breath  away, 
all  the  excitement.  3 

True,  there  was  an  occasional  embarassment  when  some- 
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one  came  up  and  said:  “Why,  hello,  Jim,  how  are  you? 
This  is  great,  isn’t  it?”  and  his  name  wouldn’t  come  out 
of  the  past.  That  was  embarrassing,  But  one  quickly 
learned  to  bluff  and  wait  until  he  heard  the  name,  then 
shout  it.  Momentary  worries  couldn’t  mar  the  joy  of  the 
reunion,  Nothing  could. 


Late  in  the  afternoon  the  excitement  rather  wore  away. 
Almost  everyone  had  arrived.  One  had  a chance  to  look 
about  a bit.  For  the  first  time  he  looked  at  his  classmates. 

Luther  Weston  was  there.  “Dumb”  Luther  we  used  to 
call  him.  He  was  the  wealthiest  boy  in  the  class.  Be- 
sides, he  had  been  mighty  with  women.  Luther  was 
there.  His  thick,  black  hair  was  still  perfectly  in  place. 
He  still  leaned  forward  and  spoke  softly  when  talking  to 
women. 


I saw  “Bulldog”  Reynolds.  He  had  come  back.  Some 
of  my  friends  told  me  he  often  came  back.  Whenever 
there  was  a big  football  game,  he  came.  He  never  missed 
a meeting  of  the  alumni.  Bulldog  had  been  a big  man 
m college;  but  he  hadn’t  got  on  quite  so  well  as  a 
“Financial  Adviser”  in  Cleveland.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
he  assisted  the  head  linesman  at  football  games  and  why 
he  made  pep  speeches  at  alumni  banquets.  At  the  re- 
union, Bulldog  led  the  class  cheers  for  1920. 

Jen  Phillips!  Ah,  yes,  I remember;  I remember  very 
well.  In  college  she  had  worn  pale  green  evening  gowns 
with  ear  pendants  of  white  jade.  Her  hair  had  been  cut 
in  a long  bob.  She  had  dreamed  out  from  languid  eyes 
as  she  danced  slowly  in  darkened  comers  of  the  ballroom. 
Jen  brought  her  three  little  boys  to  the  reunion.  She 
talked  about  her  house  and  her  flower  garden  in  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  about  her  husband’s  furniture  store. 

John  Barlow  arrived  just  before  dinner.  Sorry  he 
couldn’t  get  in  sooner.  Had  an  important  meeting  to 
attend  and  couldn’t  get  away.  Politics  were  mighty  hot 
in  Indiana. 


waiter  Saddlington  was  back  for  the  reunion. 


- - ne  used 

to  stroll  the  campus  with  thin,  green-bound  volumes 
clasped  beneath  his  arm.  Once  in  a snow  storm  he  walked 
the  pavement  reading  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  He  had 
been  a particular  friend  of  Professor  Carroll’s.  He  and 
the  young  professor  used  to  brew  tea  together  and  read 
aloud  from  Amy  Lowell. 

Saddlington  caught  me  in  a corner  alone  and  talked 
or  half  an  hour.  He  told  be  about  his  work  since  he  left 
college.  He  quite  convinced  me  that  the  brand  of  auto- 
mobile he  was  selling  was  the  very  best  low-priced  car 
on  the  market. 

After  dinner  we  all  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  dormitory 
and  talked  about  famous  football  games  and  celebrated 
happenings  of  our  undergraduate  days.  We  recalled  the 
evening  that  some  of  us  kidnapped  the  town  marshall. 

e spoke  of  the  tie-up  in  which  the  class  of  ’20,  then 
sophomores,  fought  the  freshman  class  and  finally  marched 


off  with  their  president  and  left  four  of  them  to  be  sent 
to  the  doctor.  The  gore  rose  in  our  memories  as  we  fought 
that  battle  once  more. 

We  played  through  the  games  that  '20  had  won  in  its 
march  to  class  championships.  “Remember  how  you 
threw  Millstead  behind  his  line  for  a safety  and  a win?” 
“Yeah,  I remember,”  Tommy  Walthall  said. 

Once  again  we  placed  explosion  caps  on  the  interurban 
tracks.  Once  more  we  answered  roll  call,  then  slipped 
out  of  the  classroom.  We  bluffed  through  a dozen  courses. 
We  danced  through  the  Junior  and  the  Senior  Proms. 
We  lived  the  old  days  once  more. 

And  while  we  were  at  it,  Thornton  Williams  came  from 
inside  the  house.  He  suggested  a poker  game.  “Same 
old  game.  Just  like  the  old  days,”  he  said.  We  went 
upstairs.  Tables  were  arranged.  Cards  were  produced. 
Matches  were  counted.  The  game  began. 

“We’ll  play  until  daylight — just  like  old  times.” 

At  eleven  o’clock  Mrs.  Jackson  sent  word  to  Billy  that 
Junior  wouldn’t  go  to  sleep  until  Daddy  came  and  kissed 
him  good-night.  Billy  went  down  and  never  came  back. 

Then  Arthur  Fisher’s  wife  came  and  watched  for  a 
few  minutes.  “Coming,  dear?”  she  asked,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

“Yes,  dear,”  Arthur  said;  and  a moment  later  he  left. 

By  midnight  there  were  only  three  bachelors  at  the 
table.  Soon  they  forgot  to  deal;  they  were  talking  about 
the  stock  market  and  about  business  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

For  four  days  we  all  lived  together.  Our  life  was  so 
fast  that  we  didn’t  have  time  to  think.  Then  on  the  last 
night  I went  to  the  Senior  Prom. 

There  I saw  myself  when  I was  a senior  at  the  Senior 
Prom.  There  I saw  Jen  Phillips.  “Dumb”  Luther  Weston 
was  there,  a flower  in  his  buttonhole.  Ted  Faulkner  was 
there.  Billy  Jackson  was  there.  They  were  years  younger 
and  their  names  were  different,  but  they  were  there.  All 
of  them. 

I saw  them  dance  in  the  same  building  and  dance  in 
the  same  way.  I saw  the  little  tendernesses:  the  extra 
second  in  the  clasp  of  a hand  about  a smaller  hand,  the 
pat  on  the  shoulder  as  the  music  stopped,  the  look  of 


RESURRECTION 

Star-frost  on  the  old  plum  tree. 

Yesternight  it  was  not  there; 

Just  the  old  limbs  brown  and  bare; 

Now,  a silver  mystery. 

For  the  new  sun’s  urgent  fire 
And  the  slanting  arrows  of  rain 
Pierced  the  tree  to  life  again, 

Sent  the  life-blood  surging  higher. 

Even  so,  at  Easter-tide 
Tender  grief,  exulting  joy 
Tell  that  Death  cannot  destroy, 

Only  fling  Life’s  door  wide. 

— Elizabeth  Bennett  ’26 
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wretchedness  as  the  dance  was  ended  and  everybody  said 
goodnight. 

“But  never  good-bye,”  they  all  said— just  as  we  had 
said.  “We’ll  be  back  next  year  and  the  next  and  the 
next.  We’ll  always  be  the  same  friends.  Years  and 
distance  will  make  no  difference.  We’re  members  of  our 
class  and  nothing  can  separate  us.  Nothing.” 

Then  they  joined  hands — 

Sing  of  our  glorious  Alma  Mater, 

Tell  of  her  halls  of  learning  old  . . . 

Early  the  next  morning  the  members  of  the  class  of 
1920  shook  hands,  gave  a few  yells,  sang  a song,  and 
each  gathered  his  own  about  him  and  each  went  his  way. 

My  reunion  sent  me  South  again  with  a kind  of  gentle 
sadness.  What  I had  gone  to  find,  I had  not  entirely 
found.  Some  of  my  best  friends  in  college  had  changed 
until  I knew  them  by  name  only;  they  were  strangers. 
The  yells  and  the  parades  and  the  hats  with  bells  on  them 
had  seemed,  at  times,  a little  forced.  But  what  I did  not 
go  to  find,  I found. 

I found  the  home  of  learning.  I walked  through  it 
slowly,  where  as  a boy  I had  run.  I stood  before  the 
fire  of  knowledge;  and  for  a few  days  at  least,  warmed 
both  hands. 

An  old  man,  his  body  bent  by  devotion  to  his  books, 
his  face  scarred  by  wrestling  in  thought,  stopped  me  and 
said:  “Hello,  Jim.”  It  was  enough. 

Another  asked  me  to  dinner  in  his  home.  We  talked 
half  the  night  away  in  a room  ceiling-high  with  books 
bound  in  vellum  and  old  calf. 

I drank  tea  with  a man  who,  years  before,  first  let 
me  really  hear:  “Have  you  prayed  tonight,  Desdemona?” 
Still  quiet,  he  is.  Still  clucking  his  tongue.  His  hands 
still  trembling. 

Reunion!  And  not  with  yells  and  songs  and  hats  with 
bells  on  them.  But,  with  quiet  men,  and  their  books, 
and  the  tradition  of  their  teaching.  They  in  my  reunion 
memory  have  become  the  theme  of  the  symphony;  all 
else  are  but  variations,  sometimes  harsh,  even  discordant. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  so  many  years  and  a 
reunion  are  necessary  before  one  understands. 


THAW 

When  winter  rasps  no  more  on  frozen  pane, 

The  pulse  ticks  faster;  ecstasies  gone  chill 
Suck  life  again  from  greening  wood  and  hill; 

And  all  the  wakened  lure  of  things  that  strain 
For  spring’s  caress  beckons  to  heart  and  brain, 
Tempting  some  truancy;  void  moments  fill 
With  song  of  bird  and  scent  of  daffodil, 

Wild  gush  of  stream  and  gentle  lisp  of  rain. 

The  eye  is  dull  that  grows  not  brighter  now, 
Twice  dull  the  mind  that  feels  no  quickening  ken, 
But  three  times  dull  the  spirit  mute  and  prone. 

Up  and  away!  Question  not  why  or  how 
This  weather  comes  to  nerve  the  wills  of  men; 
Mark  rather  what  strange  fury  it  has  sown. 

— Chester  Linn  Shaver  ’28 
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England  Plans  to  Muddle 


By  BEN  W.  LEWIS 


THE  world  and  all  of  us  who  live  in  it  (including  those 
of  us  who,  living  in  it,  are  not  of  it)  are  in  for  a good 
stiff  dose  of  what  we  will  be  told  is  “economic  planning.” 
We  in  democratic  countries  have  seen  economic  planning — 
as  an  alien  thing — foisted  on  a coerced  or  semi-coerced 
people  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  But  if  we  have 
kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  industry  and  technology 
in  our  own  country;  with  the  growth  of  the  modern  cor- 
poration and  inter-corporate  affiliations  and  mergers;  with 
the  results  of  patent,  trade  mark,  and  branding  laws;  with 
the  actual  conduct  of  competitive  practices;  with  the 
spread  of  special  industrial  and  political  interests;  with 
the  alterations  in  our  system  of  money  and  banking  and 
corporate  finance;  with  the  gradually  changing  concep- 
tion of  function  which  has  characterized  our  governmental 
activities  since  the  turn  of  the  century — if  we  have  noted 
these  facts  and  phenomena  and  have  been  willing  to 
admit  their  obvious  implications,  then  we  have  seen  the 
source,  the  foundations,  and  the  materials  of  economic 
planning  for  the  America  of  the  future.  The  day  of  the 
free  individualistic,  atomic,  competitive  market  in  America 
is  gone,  whether  we  like  it  or  not — and  it  cannot  be 
restored  save  by  an  almost  inconceivable  combination  of 
group  acceptance  of  remote  theoretical  objectives  and 
positive  activity  to  attain  those  objectives — the  small 
business  and  the  old  free  market.  I suggest  that  before 
we  see  any  such  activities  we  will  first,  at  least,  be  wit- 
nesses to  a determined,  conscious  group  effort  to  plan 
and  guide  and  even  to  operate  major  areas  and  forces 
within  our  economic  organization. 

We  have  done  little  economic  planning  to  date  in  the 
United  States.  For  fifty  years  we  have  sought  half- 
heartedly, by  government  action,  to  restore  a kind  of 
competition  which  we  were  unable  to  define,  to  serve  pur- 
poses which  we  were  unable  to  name.  We  have  under- 
taken, during  the  same  period,  governmental  control  of 
railway  and  public  utility  services  and  rates — but  merely 
to  protect,  not  to  plan.  The  AAA  and  the  NRA  embraced 
within  the  sweep  of  their  far-flung  mechanics  and  the 
wide  range  of  their  multifarious,  heterogeneous,  hazily- 
formulated,  contradictory  purposes  and  activities,  some 
elements  of  economic  planning — traces  could  be  seen  at 
various  points  on  the  horizon  on  a clear  day — but  to 
characterize  the  Triple  A and  the  NRA  as  industrial  plan- 
ning or  the  codes  as  industrial  blue-prints  is  to  betray  a 
regard  for  phrases  rather  than  ideas.  The  TVA,  REA, 
and  Rural  Resettlement,  now  in  their  infancy,  are  our 
nearest  approaches  to  “planning,”  and  none  of  these  to 
date  can  really  be  said  to  have  gained  more  than  a tenta- 
tive and  precarious  foothold.  As  a nation  we  are  still  in 
the  throes  from  which  planning  on  a substantial  scale, 
with  all  its  host  of  problems  and  difficulties,  is  likely  to 
emerge. 

With  planning  in  prospect  for  the  future  in  this  coun- 
try, what  light  can  we  gain  from  foreign  quarters;  what, 
particularly,  is  the  experience  of  foreign  democracies? 
A recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  tells  us  something 
of  the  nationwide  agricultural  marketing  schemes  and 
the  national  housing  program  undertaken  in  Great  Britain. 
We  learn  that  the  agricultural  industry  in  Great  Britain 


has  been  made  the  beneficiary  of  subsidies,  quotas,  mar- 
keting Boards,  and  protective  devices  designed  to  pro- 
mote and  condition  its  development  along  lines  deemed 
by  the  government  to  be  in  the  national  interest.  Con- 
trol of  crops  and  products  and  control  of  prices  for  hops, 
bacon,  pigs,  milk,  potatoes  and  wheat  are  substantial  ele- 
ments in  the  venture — a complete  reversal  of  a century- 
old  British  governmental  policy.  And  a little  investigation 
discloses  that  this  involves,  as  well,  the  use  of  coercive 
governmental  powers  by  committees  constituted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  affected  industries  alone. 

We  learn  that  housing — planned  on  a local  and  national 
scale — is  being  encouraged  and  conditioned  and  largely 
supported  by  the  government.  Before  these  articles  ap- 
peared we  were  already  aware  that  the  English  postoffice, 
telephone,  telegraph,  broadcasting,  and  electricity  supply 
industries  weie,  substantially,  planned  and  operated  as 
government  monopolies.  We  knew  that  local  govern- 
ments, too,  far  more  than  in  the  United  States,  had  under- 
taken the  production  and  supply,  within  their  own  juris- 
diction, of  gas  and  electricity  services.  These  things  we 
were  told  or  had  known.  But  do  these  justify  the  author’s 
concluding  words  that:  “Britain  . . . appears  to  be  so 
committed  to  planning  and  management  by  the  state  that 
even  a repair  of  the  world  system  does  not  seem  likely  to 
mark  any  retreat  to  ‘letting  nature  take  its  course.’  ” (H. 
B.  Elliston,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  157,  p.  178.) 

What,  in  fact,  is  the  state  of  British  industry  in  gen- 
eral ? What  has  become  of  Britain’s  free  trade  tradition  ? 
Is  there  longer  any  trace  of  the  free  market  of  the  Man- 
chester school  of  economic  theory?  And  if  England  has 
in  fact  abandoned  her  freedom  of  trade  and  surrendered 
her  free  market  to  the  forces  of  positive  control,  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  England  has  at  last  entered  upon  an 
era  of  planning?  May  I anticipate  what  I shall  attempt 
to  demonstrate  within  the  next  few  minutes — that  over 
the  wide  range  of  British  industry,  while  the  free  market 
is,  here  too,  a thing  of  the  past,  Britain,  to  quote  from 
another  writer,  is  “more  planned  against  than  planning.” 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  free  market 
has  disappeared  in  England,  and  the  supplementary  state- 
ment which  I shall  now  offer,  that  English  industry  is 
tied  hand  and  foot  by  positive  controls?  Let  us  consider 
a few  conspicuous  examples,  bearing  in  mind  that  they 
are  typical  of  industrial  organization  and  practice 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  the  coal  industry  today  the  total  amount  of  coal  that 
may  be  taken  from  British  mines  is  fixed  by  order  of  a 
central  committees  of  coal  mine  owners.  The  country  is 
divided  into  17  districts  and  to  each  of  these  districts  a 
specified  percentage  of  permissible  output  is  allocated. 
Within  each  district  a local  committee  of  mine  owners 
allocates  to  each  mine  its  permissible  output.  Each  mine 
owner  produces  what  he  is  told  to  produce!  Prices  of  all 
coal  are  fixed  for  each  district  by  the  respective  district 
committee,  and  coordinated  at  market  destinations  by  the 
central  board.  Central  selling  has  been  established  in 
each  district  under  the  terms  of  which  the  industry  either 
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has  a single  selling  agency  for  all  the  coal  mined  within 
that  district  or  a review  by  the  district  committee  of  every 
detail  of  every  contract  made  for  the  sale  of  coal  by  any 
owner.  Each  mine  owner  sells  to  a buyer  and  at  a price 
named  by  the  committee!  It  is  literally  true  that  the 
consumer  of  coal  in  Britain  now  is  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  industry — the  industry  can  name  the  dealer  from 
whom  the  consumer  must  obtain  his  supplies,  the  price 
he  must  pay,  and  the  amount  of  the  supply  available  for 
the  British  market.  This  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  in 
Britain  it  is  “Constitutional.” 

In  the  cotton  textile  industry — long  suffering  from  a 
fall  in  exports — price  fixing  by  the  industry  without  gov- 
ernment supervision  is  the  approved  practice  in  the  spin- 
ning section — the  only  section  in  which  the  physical  qual- 
ities of  the  product  permit  such  activity.  A scheme  has 
just  been  put  into  operation  by  statute  giving  the  cotton 
spinning  industry  the  power  to  tax  its  members  to  build 
up  a fund  to  be  used  to  purchase  and  destroy  excessive 
or  redundant  cotton  spinning  machinery.  In  the  other 
sections  of  the  cotton  textile  industry,  schemes  as  yet  are 
still  in  contemplation:  cotton  weavers  propose  to  make  a 
charge  upon  all  machines  during  the  time  when  they  are 
in  operation,  the  fund  to  be  used  to  recompense  owners 
who  keep  their  machines  idle;  weavers,  in  addition,  have 
common  costing  records  and  common  legalized  wages; 
calico  printers  are  contemplating  a scheme  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  price  fixing,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
dividual quotas  for  each  member  of  the  industry,  the 
quotas  to  be  rigidly  maintained  through  a system  of 
fines,  and  designed  absolutely  to  protect  existing  shares 
of  business  for  the  next  fifteen  years;  cotton  dyers  are 
proposing  to  have  the  government’s  assistance  in  setting 
up  both  a quota  scheme  like  the  bleachers  and  a redun- 
dancy “buy  and  smash”  scheme  like  the  spinners.  This  is 
an  economy  of  scarcity! 

Wool  combers — operating  in  another  industry — have  for 
the  last  five  years  been  buying  and  smashing  wool  comb- 
ing machinery  so  effectively  and  on  such  a scale  that 


there  is  literally  no  second  hand  combing  machinery  to  be. 
found  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  existing  members  of 
the  wool  combers  association  are  enjoying  unprecedented 
money  profits  together  with  an  ease  of  mind  which  is 
bound  to  flow  from  a realization  that  one’s  job  has  been 
well  done,  and  that  one’s  economic  position  is  both  remun- 
erative and  secure.  Profits  are  assisted  here  by  the  fact 
that  the  details  of  every  wool  combing  contract — price 
and  quality — must  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the 
wool  combers  association  before  it  can  go  into  effect  be- 
tween a member  of  the  industry  and  his  customer. 

Shipbuilders,  suffering  since  1920  from  over  capacity, 
have  forced  consumers  to  make  them  a present  of  a par- 
tially rationalized  and  more  secure  industry  by  a process 
of  charging  every  consumer  under  a shipbuilding  contract 
a certain  sum  to  be  used  by  the  completely  organized  in- 
dustry to  buy  up  and  smash  redundant  shipyards — “re- 
dundant” being  defined  here — as  in  all  cases  where  these 
schemes  are  in  operation — as  yards  or  equipment  operated 
by  price-cutters — people  who  make  a nuisance  of  them- 
selves in  the  trade.  The  shipping  industry,  in  its  several 
branches,  combines  price  fixing,  redundancy  destruction, 
redundancy  “lay-offs”  (where  owners  are  paid  not  to 
smash  their  ships  but  merely  to  keep  them  idle),  and 
government  subsidies.  In  the  shipping  industry  as  dis- 
tinct from  most  of  the  others  the  government  plays  a 
fairly  active  part. 

In  flour  milling,  a redundancy  “buy  and  smash”  scheme 
is  in  operation,  price  understandings  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  total  output  of  flour  together  with  the  per- 
centage of  that  total  which  may  be  produced  by  any  single 
mill  are  fixed  authoritatively  by  the  industry.  There  is  no 
governmental  supervision. 

The  kind  of  thing  I have  been  describing  is  typical  of 
every  British  industry  where  conditions  of  production  and 
the  nature  of  the  product  make  it  possible.  I have  not 
told  you  of  the  price  and  quota  schemes  in  operation  h. 
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NOT  WHEN  THE  NIGHT  COMES 

Now  while  the  dandelions  run  riot  in  the  meadow, 
And  blue-eyed  myrtle  stars  the  river’s  edge, 

Go  from  me  quickly;  I shall  watch  you  pass 
Through  glistening  shafts  of  light,  the  wooded  ledge 
That  throws  its  shadows  on  the  orchard  grass 
Will  throw  grey  shadows  for  you  on  the  golden  air; 
Go  from  me  softly  like  a cloud  at  dawn 
That  shines  among  white  pear  boughs  and  is  gone. 

Not  when  the  night  comes,  and  the  willows  cut 
Their  small  black  leaves  across  the  slender  moon 
And  swamp  frogs  ring  their  strident  bells  upon  the 
air, 

Throb  in  the  heart  and  call  the  hour  too  soon 
From  fear;  lest  by  the  tall  reeds  and  the  dark  stream 
there 

I cling  to  your  shoulders,  cry  aloud  your  name, 

As  one  in  dream  cries  out  the  name  he  keeps 
And  in  his  dreaming  knows  not  that  he  weeps. 

— Louise  Bratly 
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Posterity  Replies 

By 

EDWARD  MILLER 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Probably  about  1350,  Petrarch  wrote 
a long  Latin  letter  which  he  addressed  “To  Posterity,”  in 
which  he  gave  a description  of  himself  and  an  explanation 
of  his  purpose  in  writing.  Anxious  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  generations  to  follow  him,  he  asked  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader.  Replies  were  few;  the  present 
one  is  now  dispatched  after  almost  five  hundred  years 
of  delay.) 

To  Francesco  Petrarca. 

Greeting: 

“It  is  possible,”  you  say,  “that  some  word  of  me  may 
have  come  to  you,  though  even  this  is  doubtful,  since  an 
insignificant  and  obscure  name  will  scarcely  penetrate  far 
in  either  time  or  space.”  Yes,  I have  heard  of  you,  Fran- 
cesco: your  name  has  penetrated  through  more  than  five 
hundred  years  into  a strange,  mad  century;  and  through 
thousands  of  leagues  to  a new  land  a whole  ocean  beyond 
the  western  limit  of  the  world.  And  as  for  the  things 
you  wrote,  I have  heard  of  them,  too.  You  had  a faint 
hope  that  the  “bare  titles”  of  them  would  reach  me.  Much 
more  than  that,  my  friend.  A few  of  them  are  on  my 
bookshelf  now,  and  the  others  I could  find  and  read, 
almost  all,  if  I wanted  to. 

The  ones  I have  chosen  to  read  are  the  ones  you  despise 
most — the  verses  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Fame  has  not 
forgotten  you,  Francesco,  but  she  has  been  perverse.  You 
wanted  to  be  famous  on  the  strength  of  the  things  that 
are  forgotten  now  by  everyone  except  a few  dusty  anti- 
quarians, and  you  are  famous  instead  for  the  things  you 
thought  of  burning.  Nobody  reads  your  AFRICA,  your 
one  greatest  labor,  and  many  others  of  your  weary  efforts 
are  expiring  on  the  shelves,  where  no  amount  of  frantic 
annotation  can  bring  them  to  life.  But  you  have  often 
thought  about  the  eccentricities  of  fortune,  and  will  not  be 
dismayed  at  the  news.  You  may  even  be  glad  that  this 
remnant  of  your  writings  has  survived. 

What  will  surprise  you  more  than  the  survival  of  your 
writings  is  the  fortunate  survival  even  of  some  of  the 
paper  you  wrote  on — the  very  sheets  upon  which  your  pen 
labored!  I can  see  the  strain  and  effort  you  put  into  your 
trifling  odds  and  ends  of  writing” — the  precise  char- 
acters of  your  practiced  pen  across  the  page;  then  the 
scrawling  lines  that  were  made  when  your  scratching 
quill  ran  dry  of  ink,  and  the  blurrings  and  blottings  when 
it  ran  too  free.  I can  see  the  careful  emendations,  the  im- 
patient crossings  out,  the  little  notes,  in  Latin,  in  the 
margin  of  the  copy,  and  the  breaks  in  the  script  that 
came  when,  some  weary  morning,  at  last  you  laid  the 
pages  by.  It  is  as  if  I were  standing  behind  you  and 
watching  you  over  your  shoulder  as  you  work. 

As  it  happens,  I feel  as  if  I had  been  doing  almost  that. 

I have  peeped  into  some  of  your  correspondence  that  was 
r.ot  addressed  to  me.  There  is  a possibility  that  you  in- 
tended that  I should.  1 have,  for  instance,  read  the  letter 


you  wrote  to  your  brother,  Gherardo,  who  was  in  a mon- 
astery at  the  time- — the  one  in  which  you  anxiously  insist 
that  poetry  is  not  an  unworthy  occupation.  You  will  not 
be  contradicted  there.  But  if  you  really  believed,  your- 
self, all  the  arguments  you  gave  him  by  way  of  proof, 
why  were  you  not  more  at  ease  about  your  own  poetic 
pursuits?  Why  were  you  fearful  all  your  life  that  your 
own  poetic  inclinations  were  seducing  you  from  the  way 
of  righteousness?  You  see  that  I am  thinking  now  of 
your  fragments  in  the  Italian.  You  may  reply  that  them 
you  did  not  consider  poetry,  because  they  were  not  part  of 
an  august  ceremonial  made  in  homage  to  the  deity,  but 
were  rather  “filled  with  the  foolish  praise  of  women.” 
There,  Francesco,  we  cannot  agree  with  you.  I think  they 
are  poetry  and  all  who  read  them  now  think  they  are 
poetry.  All  you  can  say  to  us  about  their  unworthiness 
to  that  title  will  not  convince  us.  We  cannot  understand 
why  you  should  have  been  ashamed  of  your  sonnets  to 
Laura.  After  all,  back  in  the  rude  ages  you  speak  of, 
when  the  art  of  poetry  took  its  first  beginning  from  the 
desire  of  men  to  praise  their  deity  in  fitting  language, 
who  was  chiefest  among  the  deities  ? The  goddess  of 
Love.  You  will  find  it  was  so  with  the  earliest  Pagan 
peoples. 

It  is  true  that  our  age  is  a careless  age,  in  which 
interest  in  profane  things  is  uppermost;  but  we  believe 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  poetic  art  verifies  us  in 
our  conviction  that  your  profane  verses  not  only  are 
poetry,  but  also  are  as  worthy  as  anything  you  wrote. 
It  is  no  accident,  we  think,  that  these  have  lived  while 
others  of  your  works  have  died;  for  poetry  of  that  sort 
answers  one  of  our  perpetual  needs. 

I have  also  read  your  letters  to  Cola  di  Rienzo  and  to 
others  concerning  him,  and  was  fascinated  by  your  en- 
thusiasm for  him.  Poor,  mad,  fantastic,  romantic,  heroic, 
tragic  man,  who  tried  to  brush  away  with  one  grand 
gesture  a thousand  years  of  hard  history!  His  pathetic 
failure  must  have  disappointed  you  keenly,  but  you  could 
not  have  but  expected  it.  I suspect  that  your  own  love 
of  the  Roman  tradition  made  you,  too,  forget  once  in  a 
while  that  the  Roman  Republic  was  really  dead,  and  that 
the  wretched  condition  of  stricken  Italy,  nave  senza 
nocchiero  in  gran  tempesta,  was  something  more  than  just 
an  ugly  phantasm.  I can  tell  you  now  that  Italy  is  no 
longer  disunited,  no  longer  torn  with  internal  warfare. 

I could  tell  you  more  about  Italy,  if  I thought  it  would 
please  you  to  hear  it. 

I am  very  glad  that  you  wrote  to  tell  me  about  your- 
self, Francesca.  Now,  when  I try  to  translate  the  name 
on  the  title-page  of  one  of  your  books  into  the  picture  of  a 
real  human  being,  I do  not  have  to  depend  on  mere 
fanciful  imaginings.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  moments  when 
I wonder  how  true  a picture  you  painted  of  yourself.  Any- 
one who  bequeaths  a self-portrait  to  posterity  is  pretty 
likely  to  make  certain  that  the  lights  and  shadows  fall 
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upon  it  in  the  right  way.  For  example:  In  your  letter  you 
profess  an  extreme  contempt  for  wealth  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  luxurious  living.  Was  this  frugality  your  real 
taste,  or  was  it  the  taste  you  wished  you  could  acquire  ? 
The  paintings  I have  seen  of  you  show  you  ample  and 
well  rounded  about.  You  did  not  disdain  the  company 
of  kings  and  princes — you  speak  of  them  yourself,  and 
betray  not  a little  pride  in  having  their  favor.  Pride, 
of  course,  you  disowned;  and  since  in  disowning  it  you 
really  were  striving  to  conquer  it,  you  are  to  be  forgiven 
if  an  inadvertant  haughty  phrase  turns  up  now  and  then 
in  your  writings.  You  say,  “I  have  taken  pride  in  others, 
never  in  myself,  and  however  insignificant  I may  have 
been,  I have  always  been  still  less  important  in  my  own 
judgment.”  If  this  profession  of  humility  betrays  a cer- 
tain vanity,  at  least  the  vanity  is  innocuous  enough.  You 
were  entitled  to  a larger  portion  of  it  than  you  took. 
And  your  frigid  mention  of  Laura — was  it  dictated  by  the 
dulled  recollections  of  old  age,  or  were  you  purposely 
passing  her  over  quickly?  You  cannot  make  me  think 
that  she  was  so  unimportant  to  you  as  not  to  merit  more 
than  a hasty  mention. 

But  these  remonstrances  are  trivial.  Here  is  a sketch 
of  the  impressions  you  gave  me  of  yourself,  in  your 
letters,  in  your  verse,  and  in  your  Secret — the  conversa- 
tion with  your  spiritual  mentor,  Saint  Augustine:  you 
were  deeply  troubled  all  your  life  by  a struggle  between 
two  parts  of  your  nature,  neither  of  which  could  ever 
vanquish  the  other.  In  the  first  you  were  a Catholic,  and 
in  the  other  you  were  a Pagan.  As  a Catholic  you  be- 
lieved that  the  world  was  an  evil  place,  as  much  to  be 
avoided  as  possible.  You  felt  that,  being  mortal,  your 
desires  were  sinful  and  ought  to  be  suppressed.  You 
were  tormented  by  the  half-conviction  that  all  your  works 
of  learning,  even  those  of  the  most  dignity,  were  vain 
and  impious,  and  that  you  should  abandon  them  altogether 
and  devote  yourself  entirely  to  holy  work.  You  felt  the 
fiercest  attacks  of  conscience  because  of  your  indomitable 
ambitions  to  worldly  renown.  Ambition,  you  felt,  was  a 
deterrent  to  the  attainment  of  blessedness;  it  caused  you 
lifelong  anguish  that  you  could  not  rid  yourself  of  it. 

The  reason  that  you  could  not  rid  yourself  of  it  is  a 
double  one  (and  this  was  the  Pagan  in  you):  first  of  all, 
you  were  so  sensitive  and  impressionable  by  nature  that 
it  would  have  been  altogether  impossible  for  you  to  be  a 
thorough  ascetic.  As  a child,  you  say,  you  loved  to  listen 
to  the  ringing  cadences  of  Cicero  before  you  had  any  idea 
what  the  words  meant.  As  a youth,  the  beauty  of  a 
woman  transformed  you  and,  in  your  own  sight,  nearly 
damned  you.  As  a man,  you  could  not  have  lived  if  you 
had  not  been  allowed  the  . . . “chiare,  fresche,  e dolci 
acque,”  of  your  Sorgue  and  the  wildflowers  by  the  bank. 
Beauty  was  so  much  a part  of  your  life  that  I really 
believe  you  would  sooner  have  been  damned  than  forego 
it.  What  is  more  important,  you  were  never  more  than 
half  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  you 
professed.  You  could  not  have  denied  them — the  feel  of 
God  was  too  strong  in  you.  But  you  wanted  desperately 
to  believe  that  God  would  not  have  created  these  beauties 
for  the  only  purpose  of  keeping  men  from  ever  seeing 
him;  you  wanted  to  believe  that  the  world  and  the  flesh 
were  not  altogether  of  the  Devil.  When  you  spoke  of  the 
vileness  of  mankind,  you  were  making  a subconscious  res- 
ervation; when  you  congratulated  your  brother  Gherardo 
upon  his  withdrawal  from  the  world  into  a monastery,  you 
were  exulting,  far  within  yourself,  that  you  still  had  the 
world  with  you.  In  one  sonnet  you  are  distracted  with 
remorse  for  your  love  for  Laura;  in  another  you  bless  the 
hour  she  crossed  your  path.  As  well  as  for  love  and 
beauty,  you  longed  for  fame,  as  one  of  the  fairest  things 
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that  earth  has  to  give;  and  no  strength  of  faith  could  ever 
convince  you  utterly  that  fame  was  always  an  evil  thing. 

Because  of  your  refusal  to  admit  that  Horace,  Virgil, 
and  the  others  were  “accursed  heathens”  and  nothing 
more,  you  are  called,  Francesco,  the  “first  of  the  Human- 
ists”—a confusing  title,  since  no  two  people  mean  the 
same  thing  when  they  speak  of  “Humanism.”  It  means, 
among  other  things,  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics  for  their  own  sake— for  the  aesthetic  satisfaction 
to  be  won  in  studying  them.  This  method  of  study  of 
the  Classics  was  your  innovation,  as  you  probably  real- 
ized. I am  not  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  the 
history  of  the  movement  you  started.  After  your  time  it 
was  taken  in  hand,  first,  by  students  and  persons  of  in- 
telligence who  could  appreciate  the  patrimony  of  the 
ancients  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  gain  real  pleasure 
from  the  excellence  of  its  form  and  content.  Among  these, 
enthusiasm  for  classic  literature  was  rivalled  only  by 
gratitude  towards  you  for  having  shown  it  to  them.  This 
reached  a point  that  would  have  made  even  praise-loving 
Petrarca  blush.  But  before  very  long  the  Humanistic 
movement  was  taken  over  by  an  earnest  crew  of  biblio- 
philes and  commentators,  who  might  have  done  much 
good  if  they  had  not,  in  their  exegetical  ardor,  forgotten 
what  the  texts  were  about.  You  rescued  Virgil  from  the 
hands  of  the  scholiasts,  only  to  release  him  to  the  Secular 
Arm,  who  smothered  him  in  footnotes. 

Something  remains  still  of  the  Noble  Company,  even 
though  Latin  has  almost  disappeared,  and  Greek  is  more 
than  ever  a dead  language.  They  are  on  every  bookshelf, 
where  anyone  can  read  them,  in  whatever  language  he 
knows.  They  have  survived  the  worst  efforts  of  the  com- 
mentators, and  are  still  a source  of  delight  to  many.  But 
not  very  many,  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear;  this  is  an  age 
of  a million  distractions,  and  there  are  multitudes  who  do 
not  find  the  time  to  read  a single  word  of  poetry — not 
even  the  contemporary  verse  that  is  nearest  at  hand.  Also 
— who  are  the  Classics  ? Every  century  adds  a new  name 
or  two  to  the  list  of  those  whom  We  Moderns  lump  to- 
gether under  the  name  “the  Classics.”  Do  you  remember 
Dante — that  Florentine  singer  in  the  Vulgar  tongue  who 
you  thought  might  please  the  rabble  for  a few  years  and 
then  perish  into  oblivion  ? We  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
very  greatest — greater  than  you,  Petrarca.  With  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  new  poet  like  him,  the  greatest  figures 
of  Greece  and  Rome  grow  dimmer  in  our  sight  as  they 
recede  farther  back  into  history.  Francesco,  my  friend, 
how  would  you  like  to  be  thought  of  as  one  of  the  Classics  ? 
How  would  you  like  to  be  thought  of  as  a Classic  by 
reason  of  your  little  verses  in  the  vernacular? 

But  the  study  of  the  ancients — as  poets,  I mean,  and 
not  simply  as  a staff  of  oracles,  unsuspecting  Fathers  of 
the  Church — would  not  have  been  possible  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  introduction  of  a whole  new  system  of  think- 
ing; and  that — did  you  know  it? — was  in  great  part  your 
contribution  too.  As  long  as  earthly  life  was  actually 
valued  at  nothing,  thought  of  as  nothing  but  a weary 
and  troublesome  preparation  for  a life  to  come  (this  hav- 
ing been  the  orthodox  view  during  the  time  which  I, 
along  with  the  less  enlightened  of  my  contemporaries, 
continue  to  call  the  “dark  ages”),  what  chance  had  a 
dweller  on  Helicon  who  sang  of  life  as  if  life  meant  some- 
thing? Virgil  had  to  be  tortured  with  spurious  allegorical 
interpretations  before  he  could  be  accepted  by  the  school- 
men of  the  Medieval  Church.  The  will  to  live  had  been 
ground  under  foot  long  enough.  You  were  one  of  the 
first  to  aid  in  setting  it  free.  The  will  to  live — that  is 
another  way  in  which  “Humanism”  can  be  defined  the 
determination  to  make  the  present  life  meaningful,  to 
lighten  it  with  laughter  and  dignify  it  with  endeavor;  and 
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“/"VH  the  devil  will  toast  your  liver,  Mercutio,”  cried 
a shrill  stammering  treble. 

A gay  volatile  young  man  grimaced  through  the  smoke 
and  laid  a finger  to  his  lips.  Dumped  on  a beer-keg 
beside  him  was  a glassy-eyed  burgo-master,  staring  in 
malevolent  dislike  at  some  wine-tumblers  lined  on  the 
table  before  them.  Deliberately  he  seized  one,  flung  it 
idly  over  his  shoulder,  and  then  hunched,  waiting  for  the 
crash.  The  students  yelped  with  glee,  and  Mercutio 
hugged  his  stomach  in  frantic  convulsions.  The  burgo- 
master seized  another  glass,  tossed  it  over  his  shoulder, 
and  ducked  for  the  crash.  And  another  and  another, 
the  impish  Mercutio  slyly  shoving  more  within  his  reach. 

Suddenly  that  lively  gentleman,  legs  flaying  wildly  with- 
in his  robe  was  hoisted  high  above  his  seat  and  spun 
roughly  into  a corner.  Pietro,  a stolid,  awkward  lad,  he 
who  had  first  protested,  swayed  blushing  and  sputtering  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Like  some  gigantic  puppet  his 
joints  were  the  most  obvious  part  of  his  limbs  and  his 
limbs  the  most  obvious  part  of  the  whole — that  is,  the 
most  obvious  but  one.  In  the  center  of  his  forehead, 
just  where  his  broad  nose  quit,  was  a single  eye.  This 
was  all  he  had,  a single  eye.  Otherwise,  you  must  under- 
stand, he  was  a perfectly  normal  lad;  but  when  he  was 
embarrassed,  that  lone  eye  blinked  like  a startled  owl. 
It  was  blinking  now.  Confusedly  he  stumbled  over  to 
the  tangled  form  of  Mercutio,  doubled  up  in  the  corner. 
He  gazed  at  the  jumbled  limbs  a moment  and  then, 
sighing,  began  to  untangle  them. 

“I  hope  you’re  not  hurt,  are  you?”  he  asked. 

Mercutio  cursed  grumpily  and  then  laughed. 

‘‘But  you  really  shouldn’t  have  done  that,  you  know,” 
added  Pietro,  still  red,  and  blinking  his  large  brown  eye. 
He  brushed  Mercutio’s  robe  heavily  and  patted  him  here 
and  there — on  the  back,  stomach,  shoulders,  even  on  the 
head — to  get  the  dust  out. 

Gradually  the  din  subsided  to  an  even  murmer  of 
voices  broken  by  an  occasional  phrase  or  laugh  or  by 
the  scraping  of  a bench  on  the  stone  floor.  It  was  the 
year  1413,  and  Bologna  was  gleaming  in  the  white  bril- 
liance of  a noontide  sun.  Its  rays  had  sprinkled  through 
the  close  jutting  roofs  of  Via  Agnese  and,  dimmed  by 
multiple  reflections,  even  filtered  through  the  feet  of 
passers-by,  through  the  cobwebs  on  the  pane,  into  the 
beer-cellar  of  Grumio  Bamardine.  There,  soiled  by  the 
dust  and  confusion,  it  spread  a poor  half-light  over  the 
tables,  paling  the  gloom  of  the  chamber  and  making 
smudged  and  ugly  the  yellow  flicker  of  the  several  candles. 

“A  song,  Mercutio.  Give  us  a song!”  pleaded  Pietro, 
who  could  never  be  moody  long.  Faces  all  around  the 
chamber  turned  eagerly  towards  Mercutio,  who  for  the 
last  two  pots  of  ale  had  been  scratching  a quill  furiously 
o\er  the  back  of  a tailor’s  bill.  He  ran  long  fingers 
through  his  hair  and  motioned  them  to  wait.  His  pen 
spluttered  in  fits  and  starts.  At  last  he  threw  it  down, 
glanced  over  the  sheet,  and  after  snatching  up  the  quill 


again  for  a minor  correction,  swung  the  chair  around 
on  one  leg. 

“Music,  Fritz!”  he  commanded  of  a dreamy-eyed  Ger- 
man lad.  But  Fritz  sulked,  not  eager  to  debase  his  lute, 
and  had  to  be  coaxed  from  the  corner  At  last  he  began 
to  pick  the  strings,  haltingly  phrase  by  phrase  after 
Mercutio’s  tenor.  The  latter,  rolling  his  eyes  to  heaven 
in  mock  passion,  sang  his  madrigal  in  a clear,  steady 
voice. 

“Must  a whistle  arouse  thee 
When  I come  to  espouse  thee, 

Or  will  a light  kiss 
(Sweet  bliss  not  amiss!) 

Be  gently  allowed  me  ? 

“I’ll  mount  by  thy  casement 
Till  in  burning  embracement 
Thou  art  locked  in  my  arms 
(No  harms  to  thy  charms!) 

And  thy  love  has  avowed  me. 

“And  so  sweetly  we’ll  wander 
In  love  ever  fonder 
Till  my  head  sinks  to  rest 
(Carressed  on  thy  breast) 

And  sleep  doth  enshroud  me.” 

“Ha,  Mercutio!  If  you  could  pray  as  well  as  you  sing, 
I’d  go  vouch  for  your  soul.”  A jolly  oval  of  a man, 
swathed  in  the  friar’s  robe,  was  planted  stolidly  in  the 
doorway. 

“Ho-ho,”  threw  back  Mercutio  gaily,  “and  if  I could 
pay  as  well  as  I sing,  I would  need  no  voucher.” 

The  friar  waddled  to  the  young  man’s  side  and  laid 
a thick,  round  arm  on  his  shoulder.  “The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  not  having  come,”  he  suggested  sympathetically, 
“I  suppose  you’re  in  debt.” 

Mercutio’s  whole  frame  sagged  heavily.  “Mario  the 
tailor  is  pressing  me,”  he  sighed  and  then  chirped  and 
clapped  his  hands  at  his  own  joke. 

“And  Joachimo  the  hosier  me,”  cried  another. 

“And  Benvenuto  the  landlord  me,”  exclaimed  a third, 
glancing  fearfully  towards  the  bar. 

“And  I,”  ventured  poor  Pietro  sorrowfully,  “I  have  no 
money  for  books.” 

“Nor  the  brains  to  use  them  if  you  had,”  snorted  the 
friar  scornfully.  Pietro  was  a peasant  lad  with  big  ambi- 
tions and  little  money.  What  little  he  did  have  went 
mostly  for  the  rare  and  treasured  texts  of  Roman  and 
canon  law. 

Then  like  manna  from  heaven  do  I come  among  the 
paupers,”  burst  out  the  friar.  “Have  you  not  heard  of 
the  Abbot’s  prize?”  Heads  shook  doubtfully  and  turned 
in  question  towards  the  jolly  red-veined  face. 

Five  bezants  to  him  who  knows  the  dogma  best,” 
imparted  the  friar,  shaking  his  head  in  awe  of  so  vast 
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A \ 7HY  is  it  that  goodness  is  so  unattractive?  And  bad- 
’ ’ ness  so  tempting  and  charming?  At  a meeting  in 
which  a woman  was  to  be  selected  for  a rather  responsible 
position,  one  candidate  was,  to  my  knowledge,  rejected 
on  the  grounds  that  “she  is  entirely  too  pretty  for  so 
important  a job.”  And  some  of  you  may  recollect  the 
popular  novel  of  a few  years  hack  which  linked  in  a 
single  category  the  Beautiful  and  the  Damned. 

The  way  to  Hell  is  not  only  easy  but  far  more  engaging 
than  the  upwTard  path.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  Dante 
scholars,  the  world  persists  in  preferring  the  poet’s 
Inferno  to  his  Paradise,  and  in  Milton’s  epic,  Satan  far 
outranks  God  in  popularity.  Silks  and  satins,  fair  maidens 
and  handsome  gentlemen,  and  all  manner  of  sweet  delights 
border  the  primrose  path;  but  thorns  and  mud  and  steep, 
dangerous  hills,  and  wild  beasts  lie  before  him  who  would 
attempt  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

This  is  in  itself  not  so  surprising,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  struggles  through,  who  overcomes 
all  of  his  difficulties  and  temptations,  gains,  in  this  world 
at  least,  no  reward,  nor  even  respect.  Not  only  is  evil 
exalted  but  virtue  is  cast  down.  For  years  Mr.  Mencken 
has  excoriated  the  “boobs  in  the  Bible  belt.”  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  has  written  about  the  “Harm  Good  People  Do.” 
In  a recent  magazine  article  Mr.  Albert  Jay  Nock  writes 
at  length  about  what  skinflints  churchgoers  are  and  how 
moral  are  the  bad  people  of  the  world.  Lincoln  Steffens 
wrote  his  autobiography  to  show,  in  part,  that  crooked 
political  bosses  are  much  better  leaders  of  the  state,  much 
more  honest,  and  in  general  much  finer  fellows  than  any 
of  the  reformers.  Some  schools  of  psychology  and  most 
historians  in  America  today  trace  our  personal  and 
national  vices  to  the  fact  that  our  ancestors  were  Puritans. 

Nor  is  this  disparagement  of  the  good  by  any  means 
a recent  phenomenon.  The  lot  of  the  good  man  has  always 
been  hard.  Ecclesiastes  complains  that  wherever  he  looks 
he  sees  just  men  perish  in  their  righteousness  and  evil 
men  prosper  in  their  wickedness.  Plautus  records  the 
doctrine  that  those  who  are  favored  of  the  gods  are  taken 
early  by  death,  a sentiment  which  has  crystallized  into 
our  proverb,  “The  good  die  young.” 

So  much  do  we  desire  long  life  that  most  of  us  try  hard 
to  avoid  being  thought  too  good  in  any  sense.  1 have 
known  a boy  who,  finding  himself  unexpectedly  classified 
among  the  good  students  on  an  honor  list,  deliberately 
set  about  to  get  a C in  several  courses  just  to  redeem 
his  reputation;  and  I well  remember  my  mingled  pride  and 
embarrassment  when  in  my  undergraduate  days  my 
friends  introduced  me  with  the  remark,  “Williams  is 
O.K.  even  if  his  father  is  a Y.M.C.A.  secretary.”  Nor 
shall  I ever  forget  the  tone  of  marveling  surprise  with 
which  a New  York  woman  once  said  of  my  father  that 
she  had  “never  known  a man  who  could  be  so  interesting 
without  smoking,  drinking,  swearing,  or  ever  doing  any- 
thing bad.” 


But  fascinating  as  this  paradox  is,  I cannot  hope  to  solve 
the  problem  which  vexed  Ecclesiastes.  Instead  I shall 
confine  myself  to  a narrow  aspect  of  it,  hoping  that 
illumination  of  the  small  may  perhaps  throw  some  light 
upon  the  larger  problem. 

Professionally  I have  long  been  interested  to  observe 
that  this  universal  disapproval  of  virtue  is  frequent  in 
literature  and  among  literary  people.  Teachers  of  liter- 
ature in  particular  are  notorious  for  their  open  preference 
for  immorality,  not  in  their  private  lives  but  in  their  pub- 
lic books.  Some  of  my  colleagues,  it  is  alleged,  have  com- 
plained about  how  “shockingly  moral”  Oberlin  students 
and  alumni  are.  And  even  I have  become  so  corrupted 
by  my  trade  that  I now  give  examinations  in  books  which 
my  grandmother  was  forbidden  to  read. 

Yet  I can  recall  my  high  school  days  when  I myself  was 
pained  and  puzzled  by  my  teachers’  refusal  to  share  my 
enthusiasm  for  such  obviously  good  and  moral  books  as 
The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  or  the  Winning 
of  Barbara  Worth.  And  in  college  I recoiled  with  hurt 
surprise  before  a teacher  who  told  me  that  Mr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke  was  a fourth-rate  essayist.  I recollect  my 
feeling  so  well  that  today  I squirm  guiltily  when  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  Magnificent  Obsession  is  by  no  means 
a first-rate  novel.  In  fact,  I can  sympathize  with  the 
student  who  once  protested  to  me  that  “English  teachers 
regard  any  clean  and  wholesome  book  as  a bad  book 
just  because  it  is  clean  and  wholesome.” 

Yet  the  judgment  of  time  has  often  confirmed  the 
teachers.  Where,  oh  where,  are  the  good,  moral  tales  of 
yesteryear  ? Do  any  of  you  now  remember  the  book, 
published  just  a few  years  ago,  about  which  a distinguished 
churchman  wrote  that  he  began  to  read  it  while  he  was 
standing  up  and,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

“About  an  hour  afterward  I came  to  myself  and  dis- 
covered that  I had  read  almost  to  the  last  page  without 
knowing  I was  still  standing.  I sat  down  to  finish  it; 
and  when  I got  to  the  end  my  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and 
my  heart  was  full  of — well,  if  any  one  wants  to  know,  he 
can  find  out  only  by  reading  the  book  and  getting  his 
or  her  heart  full  of  it  too.  For  I declare  I can’t  tell  it. 
This  story  goes  closer  to  my  heart,  went  deeper  into  it, 
than  any  romance  I have  read  in  many  and  many  a day.” 

The  name  of  this  great  work  is  The  Love  Story  of  a 
Maiden  of  Cathay. 

Or  do  you  recognize  either  of  the  novels  about  which 
a critic  could  remark  not  so  long  ago: 

“The  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie  has  had  an  immense 
sale  and  holds  still  greater  popularity  upon  the  stage. 
The  Iron  Woman  bids  fair  to  break  the  record  of  its 
predecessor.  It  would  seem  that  the  American  public  is 
not  so  black  as  it  is  sometimes  painted  when  two  books 
so  profoundly  spiritual  in  their  teaching  are  among  the 
literary  successes  of  the  day.” 
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Do  you  remember  either  of  them  ? In  literature  as  in 
life  the  good  die  young. 

Ah!  Am  I caught  in  the  quibble?  When  I say  good 
do  I mean  that  the  characters  are  virtuous,  that  the  inci- 
dents are  pure  and  moral  ? Or  do  I mean  that  technically 
the  book  is  good,  that  the  style  is  adequate,  the  story 
well-constructed?  If  I mean  the  latter,  is  it  not  true 
that  many  books,  stylistically  good,  but  with  immoral 
heroes  and  situations  have  also  been  forgotten  ? And 
if  so,  am  I not  unfair  in  arguing,  as  I seem  to  be  doing, 
in  favor  of  immorality,  just  because  some  poorly  written, 
though  wholesome  books  have  perished?  In  fact,  must 
I not  avoid  using  one  word 
in  several  senses  ? 

Incidentally,  may  I di- 
gress long  enough  to  point 
out  that  the  ease  with  which 
I fell  into  a quibble  may 
throw  some  light  on  the 
larger  moral  paradox  with 
which  I opened  this  paper? 

In  all  generations  men  have 
used  the  word  good  in  sev- 
eral senses  without  distin- 
guishing between  them,  and 
hence  have  frequently  mis- 
judged themselves  and 
others.  One  may  be  so  good 
in  a narrow  sense  that 
Dante  would  confine  him  in 
that  fearful  darkness  of  the  vestibule  to  hell.  Or  one 
may  be  good  in  a sense  so  large  that  the  Pharisees  of 
the  world  will  crucify  him.  But  back  to  my  smaller  subject. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  many  morally  bad  books  have 
been  forgotten.  I doubt  whether  any  of  the  present 
generation  of  college  students  has  ever  read  the  polite 
indecencies  of  Michael  Arlen,  at  which  my  generation 
giggled  goggle-eyed  just  ten  years  ago.  Nevertheless, 
throwing  aside  all  questions  of  technical  skill,  there  is 
certainly  a suspicious  lack  of  good  moral  books  in  the 
literary  upper  crust.  I have  in  my  hand  a typical  list  of 
“One  Hundred  Worth-While  Books  that  every  American 
ought  to  read.”  I am  struck  with  the  fact,  that,  exclusive 
of  certain  moral  essays,  there  is  not  a book  in  the  list 
whose  characters  are  notably  good,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Maeterlinck’s  Life  of  the  Bee.  I take  it  back, 
there  is  one  more.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  a good 
man — and  also  an  incredibly  stupid  one. 


And  consider  for  a moment  America’s  two  winners  of 
the  Nobel  prize  for  literature.  First  was  Sinclair  Lewis, 
whose  Main  Street  was  ordered  ofT  the  shelves  of  a 
public  library  in  one  city  by  the  personal  order  of  the 
mayor.  And  the  second  is  Eugene  O’Neil,  whose  “indecent 
and  depraved”  characters  have  never  yet  been  accused 
of  harboring  a “clean  and  wholesome”  thought. 

Well,  I have  tied  myself  up  in  a knot  which  is  more 
artificial  than  real.  The  facts  are  that  teachers  of  liter- 
ature are  just  as  much  in  favor  of  goodness  as  anyone 
else.  We  know  that  some  books  have  achieved  something 
like  a permanent  success  in  spite  of  bad  technique;  and  we 

know  that  no  book  ever 
achieved  permanent  success 
which  was  not  morally 
sound.  The  trouble,  we  be- 
lieve, with  most  obviously 
moral  books  is  not  that  they 
are  moral,  but  that  they  are 
immoral,  that  they  are 
false,  fundamentally  untrue 
books.  Our  quarrel,  where 
there  is  any,  with  the  Mag- 
nificent Obsession,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  that  it  is 
moral  but  that  it  isn’t,  that 
Mr.  Douglas  has  taken  a 
psychological  half  truth  and 
beaten  his  characters  until 
they  illustrate  his  half- 
truth.  And  so  his  novel  is  not  a good  one,  no  matter  how 
many  people  are  moved  or  consoled  by  it,  for  it  teaches 
men  that  life  is  simple  where  it  is  really  complex  and  it 
gives  them,  I believe,  a false  faith  which  will  fail  them 
in  time  of  need.  And  that  is  bad. 

Just  so  is  Orphan  Annie,  who  is  a very  moral  creation, 
essentially  bad.  For  she,  too,  makes  life  too  simple. 
She  fixes  in  countless  impressionable  minds  a host  of  false 
ideas,  and  chiefly  that  right  will  always  triumph  in  this 
world  even  if  some  Daddy  Warbucks  has  to  come  from 
somewhere  and  make  it  triumph.  From  a literary  point 
of  view  Annie  is  far  less  wholesome  than  Pop-eye,  whose 
current  struggles  with  English  grammar  are  genuine 
and  true,  and  arise  out  of  the  common  experience  of  the 
race. 

And  so  I resolve  my  paradox.  We  may  take  comfort. 
Though  the  good  may  die  young,  the  truth  endureth 
forever. 


"Williams  is  O.K.  even  if 


THE  APPLE  ORCHARD 

The  orchard  of  the  hardy  apple  trees 
Is  standing  like  a group  of  aged  men. 

I see  them  gnarled,  bent,  with  knotted  knees; 

Some,  hands  on  canes;  one  leaning  on  a wife. 

They  seem  to  totter,  and  to  wisely  talk 
About  polluted  politics  and  like! 

— Margaret  Peck  Secrist  ’27 


THROUGH  THE  WINE-PRESS 

Not  every  grape  red  with  sunlight  blush 
May  be  taken  whole. 

Some  their  substance  better  give 
By  taking  straight  the  crush 
That  forces  out  their  sweetness 
For  those  that  never  live 
To  see  the  round  completeness 
Of  the  fruit  that’s  whole. 

— Lacy  Simms  ’15 
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The  Citie 


Boston 


By 

DOROTHY 

Strange  accents  sound  in  my  elm-shaded  streets. 

Old-world  faces  crowd  the  market-place 
That  was  a shrine  of  patriots. 

The  rich  brogue  of  Irish  nurse-maids 
Is  not  the  clipped  speech  of  my  ancestors. 

In  the  great  university  that  is  my  pride  and  boast, 

Boys  from  the  corn  belt  take  all  the  prizes. 

What  has  happened? 

I was  a die-hard. 

But  I have  given  up  the  struggle. 

It  is  better  to  live. 

Anaemia  is  not  a pleasant  death, 

And  I am  grateful  for  a blood  transfusion. 

When  all  is  said  and  done, 

Were  not  my  founders  immigrants? 


Washington 


Cherry  blossoms  and  high  silk  hats. 

Marble  halls  and  negro  hovels. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Albert  Fall. 

Contrast  has  always  been  the  symbol  of  my  being; 
Never  more  than  now. 

I,  a sleepy  old  Southern  city, 

Am  transformed  into  a hive  of  bustle  and  activity. 
You  would  not  guess,  to  see  me 
Lying  dreamily  along  the  Potomac, 

In  the  early  haze  of  morning, 

That  I had  recently  harbored  a revolution. 


Cleveland 


I was  a farm  boy  who  went  to  work  in  a factory. 

I watched  the  moving  belts,  with  the  eager,  fasci- 
nated eyes  of  youth. 

I learned  to  love  the  roar  of  turning  motors. 

I gloried  in  the  red  glare  of  the  open  hearth. 

Quickly  I learned,  and  quickly  I advanced  from  post 
to  post; 

Too  quickly. 

Soon  I learned  to  call  myself  an  executive. 

It  was  then  I met  my  Waterloo. 

Farm  and  factory  background  are  not  enough 
To  keep  one  unentangled  in  the  web  of  high  finance. 
Now  I must  begin  over  again; 

Begin  the  long  pull  upward. 

This  time  I shall  not  move  so  rapidly. 

This  time  I shall  pause  to  pick  more  flowers 
By  the  wayside. 
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Speak 

SCHAEFER  TEARE 


1 make  Americans  forget  their  preoccupation 
With  the  price  of  hogs  and  cotton. 

I make  them  forget  there  are  such  things 
As  stocks  and  bonds. 

Quietly  and  subtly  I transport  them 
To  remote  corners  of  the  Old  World. 

I am  unique  among  cities. 

Compare  with  others, 

And  I am  a woman  with  a rose  in  her  hair 
Among  hags  in  store-bought  clothes. 

Compare  me  with  other  cities, 

And  I am  a queen  among  slatterns. 

I am  a queen  with  jewels  in  her  diadem. 

And  I wear  the  splendid  Mississippi 
As  my  train. 


A 

\ 

New  Orleans 


America  has  made  the  Cradle  of  her  Liberty 
Into  a workshop. 

The  twentieth  century  has  slain  the  eighteenth. 

But  when  the  din  of  riveting  dies  for  a moment, 

And  giant  wheels  stop  their  whirring  and  are  still, 
Then  old  ghosts  gain  courage  to  stir  abroad. 

A lady  in  crinoline  dances  the  minuet  with  General 
Howe. 

An  old  sceptic  fusses  with  a kite. 

And,  in  the  silence  of  a meeting  house, 

A Friend  is  moved  to  speak. 


Philadelphia 


I have  been  many  things  in  my  day: 

An  old  priest,  dedicating  a mission; 

A painted  woman  in  a gambling  dive, 

Dancing  to  the  sound  of  a tinny  piano; 

An  Irish  laborer,  with  pick  and  shovel, 

Hewing  out  a railroad; 

A crazed  prospector,  with  gold  in  his  brain; 

A sweating  coolie,  hastening  to  the  pipe 
Which  means  to  him  almond  blossoms 
And  the  junk  sails  of  the  Huang-Ho. 

Many  times  I have  hit  the  sawdust  trail, 

Only  to  lapse  into  my  old  ways. 

Now  I am  a beautiful  woman,  trying  to  forget  her 
past. 

Always  I have  flourished, 

Flourished  as  the  green  bay  tree. 


0\ 


San  Francisco 
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A Textbook 

for  Smokers 


~VX  7E  all  understand  that  anything  which  is  worth  doing 
' ’ at  all  is  worth  doing  well.*  To  many  of  us,  apparently, 
smoking  is  worth  doing.  At  least,  if  it  is  not,  some 
millions  of  Americans  are  daily  being  duped  into  throwing 
a nickel  and  dime  into  the  laps  of  the  filthy  capitalists, 
not  to  mention  tossing  a couple  of  pennies  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  alphabet  soup;  and  since  such  promiscuous 
throwing  and  tossing  would  be  in  distinct  violation  of  the 
best  American  tradition,  and  beneath  our  national  super- 
intelligence, we  may  disregard  its  theoretical  possibility. 

Limitations  imposed  by  all  four  dimensions  require  that 
we  confine  our  discussion  to  the  smoking,  by  Americans, 
of  American  cigarettes  — which  we,  being  ourselves 
American  cigarette  smokers,  consider  by  far  the  highest 
form  of  the  broad  art  of  smoking.  Smoking,  then,  using 
the  term  as  narrowly  defined  above,  is  worth  doing,  and 
so,  by  hypothesis,  must  be  worth  doing  well.  This  treatise 
is  the  first  known  attempt  at  formulating  fundamental 
principles,  mechanical  and  aesthetic,  for  the  art  of  smok- 
ing, and  has  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove 
of  aid  both  to  teachers  and  to  students  of  this  newly- 
recognized  subject. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TECHNIQUE 

In  that  considerable  study  and  practice  are  necessary  to 
the  smoker  if  he  is  to  master  the  technique  of  his  art, 
smoking  is  no  different  from  other  arts.  True,  the 
smoker’s  artistic  production  is  non-material  and  transi- 
tory, and  contributes  more  to  his  personal  satisfaction 
and  self-aggrandizement  than  to  the  fullness  of  others’ 
lives;  but  if  we  refuse,  as  we  should,  to  believe  in  the 
idealistic  panegyrics  set  forth  in  the  autobiographies  of 
artists,  is  this  not,  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  also  true 
of  the  better-established  arts?  Smoking  is  an  art  not 
greatly  dissimilar  to  painting,  sculpture,  creative  writing, 
or  dancing.  As  such,  it  demands  from  its  practitioners 
the  “application  of  skill  and  taste  to  production  accord- 
ing to  aesthetic  principles.”**  Let  us  consider  what  these 
aesthetic  principles  are. 

The  aesthete  requires  beauty,  symmetry,  and  assured 
and  graceful  execution.  All  these  qualities  must  depend 
on  the  observer’s  visual  perception  and  opinion  for  recog- 
nition, and  are  therefore  difficult  to  define.  Perhaps  we 
can  best  attack  the  problem  by  the  exemplary  method. 

Recently  we  saw  a Varsity***  neophyte  clamp  a cigar- 
ette hard  between  her  teeth  and,  leaning  across  the  table 
with  her  facial  muscles  set  in  grim  determination,  push 

* Being  a well-known  quotation,  this  platitude  undoubtedly  had  its 
source  in  either  Shakespeare,  Ben  Franklin,  or  the  Bible;  since  the  copy- 
rights on  all  three  have  expired,  we  shall  baldly  plagiarize  the  sentence 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  its  origin. 

**  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  p.  60,  definition  of  “art.” 

*”  I. he  Varsity— A local  institution  where  pseudo-intellectual  giants, 
social  lions,  and  disillusioned  misfits  meet  in  occasional  solemn  conclave 
to  pass  many  hours  which,  without  this  institution,  would  perforce  be 
profitably  spent. 


its  tip  so  abruptly  into  the  match  flame  held  by  her  em- 
barrassed swain  that  she  extinguished  it.  Even  the  stu- 
dent will  recognize  this  as  a perfect  illustration  of  the 
incorrect  approach. 

When,  after  innumerable  matches  and  incalculable 
energy  had  been  exhausted,  a faint  glow  had  finally  been 
kindled  behind  the  charred  tip  of  her  cigarette,  and  the 
novitiate  was  blinking  her  eyes  in  a brave  attempt  to 
hide  their  smoke-watered  condition,  her  escort  demon- 
strated the  contrasting,  graceful  method.  Gently  tap- 
ping another  cigarette  from  his  pack,  he  tamped  one  end 
three  times  on  his  right  thumbnail  and  placed  it  lightly 
between  his  lips.  Striking  a match  and  cupping  it  in 
both  hands  in  one  deft  sweeping  motion,  he  bent  his  head 
almost  imperceptibly  to  one  side  so  that  the  tip  of  the 
cigarette  was,  not  in  the  flame,  but  a quarter  of  an  inch 
above  it  and,  in  one  long,  slow  inhalation,  caught  the 
flame  on  the  tip.  (This  is  very  important,  as  it  adds  an 
element  of  mysticism  without  which  no  art  can  hope  to 
make  a popular  appeal.)  Then  he  immediately  extracted 
the  cigarette  from  his  mouth,  flicked  its  nearer  end  with 
his  thumb  to  remove  the  imaginary  ash  from  the  burning 
tip,  and  let  smoke  trickle  from  his  nostrils  in  thin  streams. 

This  latter  performance,  we  feel  safe  in  saying,  would 
completely  satisfy  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  most  captious 
smoking  critic. 

Thus  we  see  that  smoking  has  an  important  advantage 
over  other  arts,  in  that  it  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  make 
possible  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  and  attainable 
standard  of  mechanical  perfection  which  may  be  agreed 
upon  and  recognized  by  all. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ARTS 

The  smoker,  having  developed  his  technique  to  such 
a stage  of  automatic  flawlessness  as  has  been  described 
above,  may  continue  to  improve  the  artistic  calibre  of  his 
total  production  by  the  study  of  supplementary  arts,  such 
as  butt-flipping,  ring-blowing,  pack-opening,  and  brand- 
recognition.  Criteria  of  perfection  may  also  be  set  up 
in  these  allied  fields,  which  it  is  necessarily  for  smokers 
to  attain  to  in  order  to  acquire  their  M.S.  (Master  of 
Smoking)  degrees. 

The  expert  butt-flipper  should  be  able  to  hit  a puddle 
of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  street  while  walking  on 
the  sidewalk,  or  to  throw  a butt  through  a half-opened 
window  from  the  opposite  side  of  any  room.  (This  last 
should  first  be  practiced  at  close  range.)  A good  pack- 
opener  will  open  a package  wrapped  in  the  toughest  cello- 
phane in  nine-tenths  of  a second,  being  careful  not  to  rip 
even  the  corner  of  the  sealing  tax  stamp,  and  leaving  a 
clean,  square  opening  exposing  just  six  cigarettes.  To  be 
classed  as  a skilled  ring-blower,  a smoker  should  be  able 
to  produce  twenty  spiralling,  symmetrical  rings  on  one 
“drag”  (to  lapse  momentarily  into  the  technical  language 
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of  the  art);  to  blow  one  ring;  through  the  widening  circle 
of  another;  and  to  hook  a ring  over  any  pointed  object 
within  ten  feet. 

The  established  test  for  brand-recognition  has  recently 
been  popularized  by  a certain  manufacturer’s  advertising; 
it  consists  of  the  “blindfold  test,”  which  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  sounds,  since  all  brands  are  concocted  from  “cream- 
of-the-crop”  tobacco — using  center  leaves  only — all  are 
of  the  mildest,  and  all  produce  the  same  half-sour,  half- 
bitter taste  which,  of  course,  is  ambrosial  to  smokers. 
However,  anyone  essaying  this  test  who  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a Kool  and  a Camel,  or  between  a 
Lucky  Strike  and  any  other  known  brand,  may  immedi- 
ately be  expelled  from  the  A.  S.  U.  (American  Smokers’ 
Union)  and  blacklisted  at  all  tobacconists’  shops  and 
d rug-store  cigarette  counters. 

THE  A.  S.  U.;  ETHICS  OF  SMOKING 

Perhaps  a discussion  of  the  structure,  aims,  and  stand- 
ards of  the  A.  S.  U.  will  aid  the  student  in  obtaining  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  forms  and  ideals  of  the  art. 
The  organization  proposes  to  bring  together  in  a unified 
body  all  those  Americans  who  deserve  the  appellation 
“smokers,”  in  order  to  promote  a fuller  enjoyment  of 
and  more  uniform  practice  in  the  art.  To  be  eligible 
for  membership,  one  must  secure  doctor’s  certificate  stat- 
ing that  his  lungs  are  already  so  coated  with  nicotine 
that  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  lives  another  year.  Next, 
the  applicant  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  consume 
five  cigarettes  within  an  hour  without  so  much  as  a single 
sputter  of  protest  from  his  throat;  to  “light  up”  from 
one  match  in  a sixty-mile  gale;  and  to  work,  in  three 
trials,  the  most  obstinate  lighter  obtainable.  In  some 
states,  the  requirement  of  looking  healthy  and  at  ease 
after  a half-hour’s  sitting  in  an  unventilated,  smoke- 
filled  compartment  is  added,  the  purpose  being  to  ensure 
against  any  member’s  disgracing  himself  and  the  union 
by  passing  out  in  a railroad  smoking  car.  Once  admitted, 
the  new  member  immediately  begins  to  pay  his  fifteen- 
cent-a-day  dues  and  to  receive  his  weekly  carton  of  cig- 
arettes from  the  central  offices. 

The  union  is  divided  into  eight  brotherhoods,  accord- 
ing to  the  brand  preferences  of  the  members.*  Once 
aligned  with  one  of  these  brotherhoods,  a member  may 


not  shift  his  allegiance  to  another,  nor  smoke  the  brand 
of  any  other  brotherhood  without  making  a wry  face  and 
sarcastic  comments. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  A.  S.  U.  have  defin- 
itely codified  the  ethics  of  the  art.  One  member  may  at 
any  time  ask  another  to  supply  him  with  a cigarette 
(this  process  is  known  as  “bumming”),  and  may  not  be 
refused  unless  the  victim  has  only  one  “fag”  remaining 
in  his  pack,  or  can  show  that  the  “bummer”  has  a pack 
of  his  own  with  him.  Union  members  recognize  each 
other  by  the  emblematic  yellowish  stains  carried  on  the 
index  and  second  fingers  of  either  hand.  Members  must 
always  carry  matches  on  their  persons;  but  this,  the 
constitution  goes  on  to  explain,  “is  not  to  be  construed  as 
barring  the  request  for  a light  when  such  action  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  starting  a conversation.”  A 
“drag”  from  another  member’s  cigarette  may  be  demand- 
ed at  any  time;  but  members  accepting  “butts,”’  as  these 
drags  are  called,  may  never  mention  the  unhygienic  nature 
of  the  act.  The  blacklist  mentioned  above  acts  as  the 
teeth  of  these  code  provisions. 

The  Union  has  recently  come  to  take  an  active  part  in 
our  national  political  situation,  and  is  now  maintaining 
a lobby  at  Washington  for  its  proposed  bill  requiring 
the  inclusion  of  a coupon,  entitling  the  purchaser  to  one 
fifty-second  of  a deck  of  pinochle  cards,  with  each  pack  of 
cigarettes  (of  any  brand)  sold. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus  we  see  that  smoking  has  become  definitely  estab- 
lished as  an  art,  with  its  own  organized  body  of  artists, 
and  that,  as  such,  it  has  developed  a certain  technique. 
Complementary  arts  have  grown  up  around  this  basic  one, 
and  are  included  in  the  code  of  the  governing  body,  the 
American  Smokers’  Union.  Since  the  field  is  a compara- 
tively new  one,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  further  de- 
velopment in  it.  Now  that  the  subject  is  being  taught 
in  the  schools,  we  may  hope  for  the  rise  of  a generation 
of  brilliant  young  smokers  who  will  devote  their  lives 
to  research  and  experimental  work  in  the  field,  and  so 
enlarge  its  scope  and  perfect  its  technique. 


* Chesterfield.  Camel.  Philip  Morris, 
tholated,  English,  and  Roll-Your-Own. 


Lucky  Strike,  Old  Gold,  Men- 


AWAKENING 

This  is  that  old  awakening  from  pain, 

That  old  unbending  of  the  stiffened  heart, 
Sluggish  through  winter  darkness,  that  glad  start 
Of  recognition  when  the  plums  again 
Whiten  the  orchard  under  quiet  rain. 

Vaguely,  like  strangers  from  a land  apart, 

With  awkward  stepping,  carrying  no  chart, 

We  lately  traced  drifts  where  snow  had  Iain. 

But  from  our  eastern  window  now  the  plum 
Stands  fair  and  white  in  cushioned  orchard  grass, 
And  our  own  flashing  oriole  has  come 
To  chant  exultingly  that  pain  must  pass; 

Each  whitely  gleaming  petal  of  our  Spring 
Has  called  us  to  that  old  awakening. 

Helen  Tappan  Bevthoff  ’19 
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TO  LIFE 

You  may  ruthlessly  wound  me,  leaving  me  stripped  of 
my  pride, 

With  promises  later  denied; 

You  may  render  me  insecure,  fearful  of  days  that 
must  be 

Lurking,  waiting  for  me. 

But  burning  in  me  are  things  that  never  shall  pass, 

The  wild,  sweet  smell  of  strawberries  in  deep  June 
grass, 

And  restless,  wintry  Orion,  striding  the  night. 

Take  all  but  these  from  me, 

And  where  is  poverty? 

— Helen  Tappan  Berthoff  ’19 
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Along  the  St.  Lawrence 


By 


GEORGE  D.  HUBBARD 


So  you  are  going  to  Gaspe'  for  your  summer  trip  ? 
Well,  why  not  ? And  if  you  go  what  will  you  see  ? First 
of  all  be  prepared  to  drive  carefully  on  a good  gravel  road 
with  many  well  marked  curves  and  steep  slopes.  Be  willing 
to  put  up  with  pioneer  conditions  in  a foreign  land  where 
customs,  language,  and  outlook  are  as  different  from  your 
customary  associations  as  in  any  place  north  of  the  Mexi- 
can boundary.  If  you  are  mentally  ready  for  these 
conditions  you  will  have  a splendid  time. 

Among  the  attractions  in  the  summer  time  is  the  cli- 
mate. Proximity  to  the  waters  in  which  icebergs  some- 
times float  ensures  cool  weather  most  of  the  time.  Nights, 
I think,  are  usually  amply  cool.  When  the  summer  sun 
shines  its  heat  is  very  comfortable  almost  any  day, 
especially  on  the  south  side.  Rains  are  rarely  heavy  but 
drizzly  and  of  fine  drops.  Fogs  sometimes  obstruct  the 
view,  notably  on  the  north  side,  but  in  nearly  two  weeks 
we  found  only  a half  day  of  fog.  Some  report  better 
success.  We  had  a little  more  than  two  days  of  rain. 

The  new  Perron  Road  was  opened  in  1928  and  increas- 
ing numbers  of  motor  tourists  have  been  learning  the  way 
ever  since.  This  road  makes  it  possible  to  drive  entirely 
around  the  peninsula,  to  visit  practically  every  village,  to  see 
all  the  industries  and  all  the  shoreline  scenery,  but  it  does 
not  open  up  the  interior,  the  game  and  forest  preserves, 
and  the  mountains.  To  reach  these,  the  trout  streams, 
and  the  haunts  of  moose,  caribou,  deer,  mink,  bear,  and 
otter,  and  to  get  into  the  sublime  forests  and  climb  the 
4,000  foot  mountains  one  must  traverse  lanes,  private  lum- 
ber roads,  saddle-horse  trails,  and  canoe  courses. 

Along  the  road  one  is  almost  continuously  in  sight  of 
the  water.  The  50-mile-wide  St.  Lawrence  River,  with 
its  stately  steamers  from  many  lands  and  its  hundreds  of 
fishing  craft,  lies  along  the  north  side,  Chaleur  Bay  with 
more  fishing  and  less  commerce  fringes  the  south  shore, 
while  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  touches  the  eastern  end, 
and,  with  Newfoundland,  separates  Gaspe'  from  the  ocean 
by  about  500  miles. 

The  north  slopes  from  the  Shickshock  Mountains  down 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  are  steep,  and,  since  the  glacial  period, 
the  waves  have  been  active  in  carving  the  headlands  into 
steep  sea  cliffs  and  stringing  sandy  or  gravelly  beaches 
across  the  coves,  from  one  headland  to  another.  Light- 
houses are  perched  on  the  latter  and  the  villages  occupy 
the  crescentic  beaches.  The  east  end  is  even  more  rugged, 
and  the  towns  of  Gaspe'  and  Perce'  are  the  most  popular. 
A grand  old  stack,  ROCHE  PERCE'  stands  just  offshore 
as  a rock  island  288  feet  high,  1,400  feet  long  and  is 
pierced  by  a wave-cut  hole  and  a chasm,  making  of  it  two 


islands  with  the  imminent  prospect  of  a third.  The  south 
slope  from  the  mountains  to  the  water  is  longer  and 
gentler  than  the  north  one,  and  the  shoreline  lends  itself 
to  bathing  and  boating  more  readily. 

Do  you  want  fish  to  eat  or  do  you  want  to  fish  for 
sport?  Get  a fisherman  to  take  you  out  for  a day  and 
take  cod  from  any  surrounding  water  by  trawl  line,  or  take 
sea  herring  in  wall  nets  or  lobsters  around  the  eastern 
end  in  traps,  or  salmon  in  season  at  the  mouths  of  streams 
on  the  south  side.  Or  if  it’s  stream  fishing  you  want, 
work  your  way  up  one  of  the  sparkling,  tumbling  streams 
and  throw  your  line  for  luck.  Many  kinds  of  fish  may  be 
taken  both  in  the  streams  and  lakes  and  in  the  sea. 


Or  do  you  want  to  hunt  ? Again  the  10,000  square 
miles  of  forest  and  mountains  spread  the  opportunity  to 
seek  various  birds  and  beasts  in  season.  The  government 
has  a satisfactory  system  of  game  and  privilege  protection 
so  as  to  assure  similar  favors  to  all. 

A bird  sanctuary  has  been  set  up  on  Bonaventure  Island 
south  of  the  peninsula  to  which  one  can  go  from  Perce  in 
a boat  and  see  millions  of  gulls,  gannets,  cormorants,  and 
many  other  birds,  in  congenial  rocky,  undisturbed  rooker- 
ies. This  is  well  worth  exploring  if  the  sea  and  weather 
permit. 

Of  if  one  feels  more  interest  in  the  human  activities, 
he  can  watch  the  fisherman  go  out  and  return  with  his 
catch,  see  the  fish  unloaded,  cleaned,  and  spread  on  acres 
of  drying  racks  in  the  sunshine.  As  they  dry  they  are 
salted  and  turned,  and,  as  they  decrease  in  size  they  are 
laid  closer  together,  even  stacked  and  covered  by  cute 
little  roofs  on  wet  nights  or  during  daytime  showers.  As 
the  drying  proceeds  the  fish  are  stacked  on  the  pebbly 
beach  and  weighted  with  flat  stones  so  as  to  press  them. 


Dr.  Hubbard  with  covered  oven 
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Then  they  are  packed  in  home-made  tubs  or  barrels  for 
shipment. 

The  lumber  and  tanning  industries  interest  some  vis- 
itors. A great  pulp  mill  operates  at  Madeleine  about 
seven  miles  up  a power  stream;  a large  sawmill  and  a 
carding  mill  are  situated  at  Matane.  Both  towns  are  on 
the  north  side.  Sawmills  and  shipping  piers  can  be  seen 
along  both  sides  at  many  points  where  water  power  is 
available  or  shipping  is  advantageous.  Staves  for  barrels 
and  tubs  may  be  seen  in  the  making,  and  little  white  birch 
slats  are  shipped  by  the  million  to  England  to  be  made 
there  into  spindles,  spools,  reels,  and  bobbins  for  Britain’s 
spinning  and  weaving  industries. 

Along  the  road  one  meets  simple,  homely  transporta- 
tion by  dog  cart,  ox  cart,  or  wagon  pulled  by  horses,  as 
well  as  small  wagons  drawn  by  men  and  boys.  The 
boat  has  for  hundreds  of  years  been  the  chief  means  of 
transportation.  Every  man’s  home  is  by  the  sea  and 
his  boat  is  tied  hardby  but  the  new  road  has  encouraged 
wheeled  vehicles.  A railroad  extends  out  from  Quebec 
many  miles  along  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  and 
another  on  the  south  side  reaches  to  Gaspe'.  The  tourist 
will  bo  surprised  at  the  frequency  of  grade  crossings 


Perce'  Rock 


and  the  infrequency  of  trains. 

The  long,  gray  split-rail  fences  which  often  cut  the  land 
into  narrow  parallel  strips  and  give  every  man  water, 
road,  iarm  and  timber  rights  as  of  old  in  Britanny  illus- 
trate the  continuance  of  French  customs  and  laws. 

Frugal  housewives  keep  their  homes  in  good  condition, 
care  for  their  families,  tend  the  gardens,  help  with  the 
fishing,  hook  rugs,  and  weave  blankets  of  local  wool 
carded  at  Matane  and  spun  at  home.  They  milk  the  cows 
and  make  butter  and  cheese,  they  weave,  embroider,  knit, 
and  hook  rugs.  The  tourist  can  find  many  attractive 
pieces  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  in  the  homes.  In  fact 
the  goods  will  even  hunt  the  tourist. 

Multitudes  of  homes  are  open  to  guests.  They  are  clean, 
tidy,  and  comfortable  but  simple  board  structures,  with 
quaint  architecture  and  ornament.  Inside  a good  stove, 
often  a nickled  range,  is  found  and  clean,  crisp  linen  on 
table  and  bed;  and  a very  friendly  people  anxious  to  try 
out  their  broken  English,  serve  the  guest,  and  collect  the 
modest  charges  for  the  service.  A few  small  hotels  are 
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equally  adequate  but  not  quite  so  quaint  and  cozy.  One 
can  find  a friendly  place  to  stay  over  night  in  any  of  the 
scores  of  villages  scattered  along  the  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles  of  road. 

The  people  are  even  more  Frenchy  than  in  Quebec,  95 
per  cent  Catholic  and  100  per  cent  quaint.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands speak  only  French,  a Quebec  dialect  at  that;  Cath- 
olic French  schools  are  everywhere;  Catholic  churches 
centralize  every  town,  and  the  outdoor  beehive  oven  typi- 
fies the  unity  of  the  family.  The  guest  in  Gaspe'  should 
live  as  close  to  nature  and  the  natives  as  he  can.  Indeed 
he  will  have  trouble  living  aloof  from  either  for  they  are 
the  attractions  of  the  place. 

For  food  there  are  many  kinds  of  fish;  poultry  and 
eggs  abound,  pork  and  mutton,  and  less  frequently  beef 
and  dairy  products,  are  to  be  had  everywhere.  Gardens 
of  vegetables  such  as  can  grow  in  the  restricting  climate 
are  at  your  service;  and  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat  are 
milled  for  local  use.  Root  and  leaf  crops  do  well  and 
many  native  berries  and  fruits  tempt  the  appetite.  As 
the  number  of  tourists  increases  foods  must  be  imported 
and  the  dairies  and  gardens  increase  in  importance.  One 
need  not  be  anxious  about  food.  He  will  find  a plenty  and 
well  cooked,  though  often  unusually  prepared,  and  variety 
may  be  lacking. 

What  can  you  read  before  you  go  ? Mrs.  Gordon  Brinley 
has  a fascinating  story  of  her  visit  with  her  family,  under 
the  title  “Away  to  Gaspe',”  and  the  Ministery  of  Roads  in 
1931  issued  a book  called  “Gaspe'”  which  had  a wide  free 
distribution  but  is  now  out  of  print.  It  is  the  equivalent 
of  a well-informed  Cook’s  tourist  guide  with  the  added 
merit  of  silence.  Copies  may  be  found  in  many  libraries, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  Ministry  of  Roads  at  Quebec  would  be 
glad  to  send  descriptive  pamphlets.  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  for  August  1935  (Vol.  LXVIII,  pages 
209-230)  carried  a well-illustrated  article  on  this  fascinat- 
ing peninsula.  No  recent  geologic  literature  has  appeared 
but  A.  P.  Coleman  published,  about  35  years  ago,  “Physio- 
graphy of  Gaspe'”  as  a Quebec  Province  publication. 

Statistics  can  be  found  in  the  Canadian  Yearbook  and 
the  Canadian  Almanac. 


The  Pirates  Preform 


Something  Innocent 
But  Not  Imbecile 


By 

j.  stanton  McLaughlin 


“IT  has  been  our  purpose,”  said  Gilbert  in  a curtain- 

J-  speech  after  the  first  “authentic”  version  of  PINAFORE 
in  New  York,  “to  produce  something  that  should  be  inno- 
cent but  not  imbecile.”  INNOCENT  BUT  NOT  IMBECILE. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a period 
sterile,  for  the  most  part,  in  drama  of  lasting  value,  there 
were  lurid  and  lusty  melodramas  that  tore  passion  to  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches;  there  were  music  halls  and 
burlesques  for  those  who  liked  a bit  of  music  with  their 
theatre;  but  neither  form  of  diversion  could  boast  of  much 
wit,  humor,  or  good  sense.  In  the  lyrics  for  his  plays 
Gilbert  deliberately  tried  to  write  finished  and  graceful 
verse,  free  from  vulgarity;  and  the  plays  themselves 
poked  fun  at  the  foibles  of  the  theatre  and  of  society. 
Sullivan,  who  composed  the  music  for  these  verses,  be- 
lieved that  the  peculiar  trait  of  music,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  arts,  is  its  absolute  freedom  “from  the  power 
of  suggesting  anything  immoral.”  Music  can  convey 
every  meaning  except  one — “an  impure  one.”  The  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operas,  therefore,  were  the  work  of  men  of 
high  artistic  principles  and  of  discriminating  taste. 

William  Schwenck  Gilbert  was  bom  in  London  in  1836; 
Arthur  Sullivan,  in  1842.  Both  came  from  families  of 
respectable  means  and  reputations;  both  received  good 
educations.  Neither  had  to  starve  in  a garret  or  to  suffer, 
before  Fame  came  to  him,  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune.  Their  lives  were  comfortable — Gilbert 
amassing  a tidy  estate  from  his  dramatic  ventures,  and 
Sullivan  having  enough  for  his  favorite  sin,  gambling, 
and  for  the  entertainment  of  his  prominent  friends,  many 
of  them  from  the  highest  ranks  of  English  society.  Hon- 
ors, as  well  as  fame,  came  to  both  men:  Sullivan  was 
knighted  in  1883;  Gilbert,  not  until  1907. 

Each  had  begun  to  achieve  success  in  the  sixties  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Those  years  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  Victorian  period,  in  the  very  “mid”  of  the  Mid-Vic- 
torian era.  That  age  was  not  so  stuffy  as  it  may  some- 
times seem  from  jeering  references  to  prudishness,  re- 
spectability, and  antimacassars.  There  were,  to  be  sure, 
many  solid  conservatives  and  many  Philistines  whose  sole 
concern  was  material  things;  but  even  then  there  were 
“movements”.  Woman,  for  instance,  was  refusing  to 
keep  her  bloody  head  bowed:  Mrs.  Lydia  Bloomer,  a visitor 
from  America,  as  early  as  1851  had  advocated  some  start- 
ling dress  reforms;  Emily  Davies  was  trying  to  prove 
that  progress  was  impossible  so  long  as  women’s  chief 
business  in  life  was  to  please  men;  and  a “horrid”  person 
— “The  Girl  of  the  Period” — had  appeared,  “a  creature 
who  dyes  her  hair  and  paints  her  face  as  the  first  article 
of  her  personal  religion;  whose  sole  idea  is  plenty  of  fun 


and  luxury;  . . . (who)  makes  herself  a nuisance  to  every- 
one she  meets  ...”  Sterility  in  art  and  literature,  and 
in  living  and  thinking,  was  attacked  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren  and  then  later  by  the  Aesthetes  under  the  sun- 
flower banner  of  Oscar  Wilde.  Gilbert  was  eclectic  in 
choosing  subjects  for  his  satire,  now  laughing  at  the 
weaknesses  of  his  own  conservative  class,  now  at  the 
postures  of  the  Aesthetes  or  the  aims  of  reformers. 

Before  the  famous  partnership  was  formed,  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  had  each  become  noted  in  his  own  field.  In  the 
music  for  BOX  AND  COX  Sullivan  had  revealed  his  skill 
as  a writer  of  light  music;  but  he  was  even  better  known 
as  a composer  of  solid,  serious  works.  Gilbert  had  written 
humorous  poems,  several  burlesques  on  popular  operas 
and  plays,  and  some  sentimental  comedies.  A few  lines 
from  his  burlesque  of  RUY  BLAS  will  illustrate  his  work 
in  this  type  of  dramatic  composition;  the  Queen  of  the 
plays  says: 

Unhappy  Queen — unhappy  maiden,  I! 

In  vain  to  get  a wink  of  sleep  I try; 

But  wander,  dressing-gowny  and  night-cappy, 

I seldom  get  a nap — I’m  so  un-nappy! 

Here  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  success  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  had  later  in  their  operas — fourteen  in  all,  pro- 
duced during  a period  of  a quarter  of  a century — Gilbert 
always  preferred  himself  as  a dramatist,  the  writer  of 
such  plays  as  PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA  (1871)  and 
CHARITY  (1874);  Sullivan  could  not  understand  why  his 
serious  music,  his  opera  IVANHOE  (1891),  his  oratorio 
THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND  (1886),  and  his  orchestral 
works  did  not  attain  and  hold  the  popularity  of  PINA- 
FORE. 

The  two  men  first  met  in  1870.  On  December  23  of  the 
following  year  was  produced  their  first  joint-work, 
THESPIS,  which  was  not  a success.  Three  years  later 
another  work  of  theirs  appeared.  This  was  TRIAL  BT 
JURY  (March  23,  1876)  which  was  so  successful  that  it 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  The  producer  of  TRIAL  BT 
JURY  was  a certain  Richard  D’Oyly  Carte,  who  saw  in 
the  combination  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  a chance  to  make 
money.  He  was  induced  to  form  a company,  with  himself 
as  manager;  but  he  was  delayed  in  completing  his  plans 
by  the  skeptics  who  believed  he  could  not  repeat  his  suc- 
cess. At  last,  however,  he  persuaded  four  other  men  to 
join  with  him,  and  then  the  dramatist  and  the  composer 
were  commissioned  to  write  a two-act  opera. 

This  opera  was  THE  SORCERER  (November  17,  1877). 
Sullivan,  who  was  hampered  all  his  life  by  poor  health 
and  laziness  and  most  of  the  time  by  friends  who  wanted 
him  to  write  “grave”  and  “serious”  music,  was  slow  in 
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completing  the  score.  Family  sorrows  at  this  time  further 
contributed  to  his  troubles.  During  this  year,  1877,  op- 
pressed by  the  fatal  illness  of  his  brother,  he  wrote  his 
famous  THE  LOST  CHORD,  a song  that  created  its  own 
sensation  by  its  satisfying  combination  of  soothing  melan- 
choly and  vocal  lustiness.  Conquering  finally  his  sadness 
and  his  chronic  laziness,  he  finished  the  score  for  the  opera. 

With  THE  SORCERER  Gilbert  began  the  Gilbertian 
methods  of  directing.  He  worked,  in  the  first  place,  not 
with  professionals,  but  preferably  with  amateurs  or  with 
beginners  in  a professional  career.  Tenors  always  irri- 
tated him:  “They  can  never  act,  and  they  are  more  trouble 
than  all  the  other  members  of  the  company  put  together.” 
In  the  second  place,  because  he  believed  that  the  play- 
wright should  dominate  the  theatre,  he  took  charge  of 
everything — scenery,  costumes,  stage  management,  dances, 
diction;  and  he  insisted  on  obedience.  With  the  actor  who 
tried  to  follow  his  directions  he  was  patient;  but  with 
temperamental  actors  he  turned  loose  a bellow  of  the  blast, 
a growling  of  the  gale,  and  all  the  eloquent  outpouring 
of  the  lion  a-roaring  and  the  tiger  a-lashing  of  his  tail. 
To  a young  lady  who  was  unwilling  to  obey  he  said 
gently:  “Never  mind,  my  dear,  you  cannot  help  it;  it  takes 
a lady  to  get  it  as  I want  it.”  Sullivan,  too,  now  and  then 
dealt  with  stubborn  singers.  Rutland  Barrington,  the 
baritone  of  the  company,  was  likely  to  sing  a song  accord- 
ing to  his  own  conception  of  its  tune.  On  one  occasion 
Sullivan  heard  the  song  through  and  then  said:  “Very 
good  tune,  Barrington,  but  now  we’ll  have  mine.”  The 
insistence  of  these  monsters  overbearing  that  every  detail 
be  perfected,  that  every  gesture,  every  movement,  every 
inflection  be  absolutely  and  accurately  determined,  resulted 
in  the  brilliant  performances  given  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 

THE  SORCERER  ran  for  six  months.  Like  the  later 
works  it  is  full  of  topsy-turvy  opera,  of  grave  and  solemn 
recitatives  and  arias  with  ludicrous  words.  In  it  appears 
the  love-lorn  elderly  woman,  the  forerunner  of  Ruth,  Jane, 
and  Katisha — a type  of  character  treated  with  almost  un- 
necessary venom.  There  is  a sentimental  and  amorous 
clergyman  who  sadly  remembers  the  day  when  maids  of 
noblest  station  would  forsake  even  military  men  to  gaze 
on  him  in  rapt  adoration.  Incidentally,  many  of  Gilbert’s 
characters  show  this  same  complacency  and  personal  van- 
ity: Frederic  in  THE  PIRATES,  Rose  Maybud  and  Robin 
in  RUDDIGORE,  Katisha  in  THE  MIKADO.  The  entire 
plot  devolves  on  the  supernatural,  a device  of  which  Gil- 
bert was  always  fond.  The  ancestral  pictures  in  RUDDI- 
GORE step  from  their  frames;  in  IOLANTHE  the  Peers 
sprout  fairy  wings  to  fly  away  as  Peris.  THE  SORCERER 
disappointed  no  one  but  the  skeptics.  Before  its  echoes 
had  died  out,  another  opera  had  been  written. 

H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE  was  launched  on  May  25,  1878.  By 
the  summer  months  it  was  sailing  on  the  bright  blue  sea 
of  popular  favor.  Everyone  played,  sang,  or  whistled  the 
airs,  and  nearly  everyone  laughed  at  the  satire.  The  most 
obvious  satire  was  that  on  the  navy.  During  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  this  work,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  came 
to  America,  where  PINAFORE,  in  a pirated  version,  was 
arousing  an  enthusiasm  “bordering  on  insanity.”  While 
here  they  produced  THE  PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE  (New 
York,  December  31,  1879). 

THE  PIRATES  illustrates  most  of  Gilbert’s  tricks. 
There  is  Ruth,  the  amorous  middle-aged  woman,  with  “the 
remains  of  a fine  woman”  about  her,  who  “love  abating” 
Has  been  accumulating 
Forty-seven  year — forty-seven  year! 
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There  are  the  Pirates,  who  weep  sympathetically;  who, 
having  captured  the  General’s  daughters,  are  willing  to 
indulge  in  the  felicity 
Of  unbounded  domesticity; 

who  are  suffering  from  a business  depression  because  they 
“make  a point  of  honor  of  never  molesting  an  orphan. 
There  is  the  parody  of  Tennyson  in  the  song  of  the  girls, 
“Climbing  over  rocky  mountain.”  There  are  the  high- 
flown  and  absurd  recitatives:  seeing  the  girls  about  to  go 
wading,  Frederic,  who  has  been  hidden  in  a cave,  comes 
out,  dressed  in  his  pirates’  garb,  and  says: 

I had  intended 

Not  to  intrude  myself  upon  your  notice 
In  this  effective  but  alarming  costume, 

But  under  these  peculiar  circumstances 
It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  inform  you 

That  your  proceedings  will  not  be  unwitnessed. 
There  is  satire,  some  of  it  directed  against  the  snobbery 
of  the  newly  rich,  some  of  it  against  a certain  type  of 
monarch.  The  King  of  the  Pirates  sings: 

I sink  a few  more  ships,  it’s  true, 

Than  a well-bred  monarch  ought  to  do; 

But  many  a king  on  a first-class  throne, 

If  he  wants  to  call  his  crown  his  own, 

Must  manage  somehow  to  get  through 
More  dirty  work  than  ever  I do. 

THE  PIRATES  reached  London  April  3,  1880;  and  then 
about  a year  later,  on  April  23,  1881,  D’Oyly  Carte  pro- 
duced PATIENCE,  the  satire  on  the  aesthetic  movement. 
The  credo  of  the  Aesthetes,  when  they  were  sincere  and 
earnest,  may  be  found  in  the  aim  of  John  Addington  Sym- 
onds:  “to  live  resolvedly  in  the  Whole,  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful.”  But  crowds  of  apostles  of  Beauty  had  no  such 
lofty  aim,  or  having  the  aim,  they  lacked  a sense  of  pro- 
portion: they  brought  Beauty  into  common  life  by  studied 
eccentricity,  Anaemic  ladies,  haggard  of  cheek  and  hollow 
of  eye,  lank  of  limb,  and  wild-haired,  moved  about  in 
“artistic”  costumes  of  peculiar  shades,  posing,  yearning, 
sighing,  and  rhapsodizing.  And  gentlemen,  admiring  these 
signs  of  physical  and  mental  decay,  tried  to  decay  with 
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their  beloved  ones:  they  became  pallid  and  thin  young 
men,  haggard  and  lank  young  men,  greenery-yallery,  foot- 
in-the-grave  young  men.  A memoir  writer  of  the  day 
describes  a man  he  saw  at  a party:  “a  youth  carrying 
throughout  a whole  evening,  in  melancholy  silence,  a tall 
white  lily,  with  whose  droop  he  was  evidently  doing  his 
best  to  bring  his  own  figure  into  imitation.”  In  PATIENCE 
a chorus  of  twenty  love-sick  maidens,  devastatingly 
aesthetic  and  rapturous,  follows  Bunthorne,  a fleshly  poet. 
He  describes  a newly  composed  poem  as  “a  wild,  weird, 
fleshly  thing;  yet  very  tender,  very  yearning,  very  pre- 
cious.” One  of  the  rapturous  ladies  begs  the  scorned 
military  man  to  be  Early  English,  giving  these  sugges- 
tions: “there  is  a cobwebby  grey  velvet,  with  a tender 
bloom  like  cold  gravy,  which,  made  Florentine  fourteenth 
century,  trimmed  with  Venetian  leather  and  Spanish  altar 
lace,  and  surmounted  with  something  Japanese — it  mat- 
ters not  what — would  at  least  be  Early  English!”  Bun- 
thorne, who  is  really  a poseur,  admits  in  a soliloquy  that 
he  is  “an  aesthetic  sham”;  and  in  the  song  that  follows 
this  confession,  he  expresses  what  almost  everyone  has 
felt  in  the  presence  of  “arty”  groups: 

A languid  love  for  lilies  does  not  blight  me! 

Lank  limbs  and  haggard  cheeks  do  not  delight  me! 

I do  not  care  for  dirty  greens 
By  any  means. 

I do  not  long  for  all  one  sees 
That’s  Japanese. 

I am  not  fond  of  uttering  platitudes 
In  stained-glass  attitudes. 

The  success  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  led  the 
manager  to  build  his  own  theatre.  This  was  the  Savoy, 
from  which  the  name  Savoy  operas  and  Savoyards.  The 
Savoy  Theatre  was  opened  on  October  10,  1881 — the  first 
theatre  to  be  lighted,  both  stage  and  auditorium,  by  elec- 
tricity. The  partners  of  D’Oyly  Carte  were  the  author  and 
the  composer.  PATIENCE  finished  its  run  in  the  new 
theatre,  and  was  succeeded  by  IOLANTHE,  November  25, 
1882. 

IOLANTHE  is  a fairy  opera.  It  has  never  been  so 
popular  as  some  of  the  other  pieces,  although  it  contains 
some  of  the  best  music  and  lyrics.  For  the  topsy-turvy 
style,  the  song  of  Lord  Tolloller  is  hard  to  beat: 

Spurn  not  the  nobly  bom 
With  love  affected, 

Nor  treat  with  virtuous  scorn 
The  well  connected. 

High  rank  involves  no  shame — 

We  boast  an  equal  claim 
With  him  of  humble  name 
To  be  respected! 

Blue  blood!  Blue  blood! 

When  virtuous  love  is  sought 
Thy  power  is  naught, 

Though  dating  from  the  flood, 

Blue  blood! 

During  the  years  that  followed  PATIENCE  and 
IOLANTHE  there  were  violent  rows  between  the  author 
and  the  composer,  Sir  Arthur  feeling  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce something  more  solid  than  a comic  opera,  Mr.  Gilbert 
realizing  that  his  gifts  were  not  suited  to  libretti  for 
serious  opera.  But  a truce  was  always  declared,  and 
above  the  fray  arose,  if  not  the  immortal  song  of  peace, 
at  least  a new  opera.  PRINCESS  IDA  (January  5,  1884) 
was  only  moderately  successful,  but  its  successor  aroused 
new  frenzies  of  admiration. 

THE  MIKADO  was  first  given  March  14,  1885.  It  ran 
nearly  two  years,  and  became  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
operas.  There  were,  however,  contemporary  critics  who 


found  Gilbert’s  invention  running  thin,  who  noticed  his 
proneness  to  attenuate  his  jokes,  and  who  found  offensive 
the  line  about  Katisha’s  right  heel,  which  was  “much  ad- 
mired by  connoisseurs”:  “It  is  a pity  that  this  was  ever 
written,  and  a wonder  that  it  ever  came  to  be  printed  and 
spoken.”  As  amusing  as  anything  in  the  opera  is  the  fact 
that  a revival  in  1907  was  forbidden  for  fear  of  offending 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Japanese.  The  opera  is,  of 
course,  a satire  on  England,  and  save  for  the  setting,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Japan.  By  now  everyone  uses  such 
phrases  as  “let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime,”  “my  snicker- 
snee,” and  “tit  willow”  without  remembering  that  they 
come  from  THE  MIKADO. 

RUDDIGORE,  January  22,  1887,  is  a burlesque  of  old- 
fashioned  melodrama.  It  is  amusing  enough,  but  con- 
tains nothing  very  new  or  original.  The  work  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  THE  YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD,  October  3, 
1888,  is  decidedly  different  in  tone,  for  it  is  really  a serious 
light  opera.  Gilbert  was  particularly  fond  of  this  work, 
because  of  the  character  Jack  Point,  a strolling  jester, 
into  whom  he  put  much  of  himself,  and  because  the 
opera,  as  he  knew,  is  a work  of  art,  admirable  in  con- 
struction, clever,  and  humorous,  with  Sullivan’s  music  at 
its  best.  But  it  was  regarded  as  a failure — running  only 
eight  months  and  netting  Gilbert  only  7000  pounds.  One 
song  of  Jack  Point’s  seems  to  sum  up  Gilbert’s  nature: 
I’ve  jibe  and  joke 
And  quip  and  crank 
For  lowly  folk 
And  men  of  rank. 

I ply  my  craft 

And  know  no  fear, 

But  aim  my  shaft 
At  prince  and  peer. 

Three  more  operas  were  to  be  composed  before  the 
famous  partnership  was  to  dissolve  itself.  Of  those  three, 
the  last  two,  UTOPIA  LIMITED,  October  7,  1893,  and 
THE  GRAND  DUKE,  March  7,  1896,  were  only  moderately 
successful.  The  first,  THE  GONDOLIERS  (December  7, 
1889),  however,  was  a return  to  the  earlier  method — to 
the  realm  of  topsy-turvy-dom.  The  554  performances  and 
the  large  receipts  from  this  opei’a  would  indicate  that 
audiences  liked  the  old  way  best.  THE  GONDOLIERS 
contains  this  attack  on  the  practices  of  the  nobly-born: 
Foundation-stone  laying 
I find  very  paying: 

It  adds  a large  sum  to  my  makings— 

At  charity  dinners 

The  best  of  speech-spinners, 

I get  ten  per  cent  on  the  takings — 

I present  any  lady 
Whose  conduct  is  shady 

Or  smacking  of  doubtful  propriety 
When  Virtue  would  quash  her, 

I take  and  whitewash  her, 

And  launch  her  in  first-rate  society — 

I recommend  acres 
Of  clumsy  dressmakers — 

Their  fit  and  their  finishing  touches — 

A sum  in  addition 
They  pay  for  permission 

To  say  that  they  make  for  the  Duchess — 

1 write  letters  blatant 
On  medicines  patent — 

And  use  any  other  you  mustn’t — 

And  vow  my  complexion 
Derives  its  perfection 

From  somebody’s  soap — which  it  doesn’t — 
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Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  lived  until  1901.  Gilbert  lived  until 
1911,  his  last  dramatic  work  being  a sketch  produced  that 
year.  Of  himself  he  once  said:  “I  know  my  limitations 
and  capabilities  better  than  anyone  else;  no  man  is  suc- 
cessful until  he  learns  that  lesson.”  Perhaps  his  philoso- 
phy, if  he  had  one,  is  expressed  in  THE  GONDOLIERS: 
Try  we  life-long,  we  can  never 

Straighten  out  life’s  tangled  skein, 

Why  should  we,  in  vain  endeavour, 

Guess  and  guess  and  guess  again  ? 

Life’s  a pudding  full  of  plums, 

Care’s  a canker  that  benumbs. 

Wherefore  waste  our  elocution 
On  impossible  solution  ? 

Life’s  a pleasant  institution, 

Let  us  take  it  as  it  comes! 

Set  aside  the  dull  enigma, 

We  shall  guess  it  all  too  soon; 

Failure  brings  no  kind  of  stigma — 

Dance  we  to  another  tune! 

The  sensible  philosophy  of  a sensible  man — for  he  was  an 
Englishman. 

TALE  OF  THE  ONE-EYED  STUDENT  (Cont.) 

a sum.  “Only  one  who  has  taken  the  vow  of  poverty 
knows  what  a bezant  means,”  he  snickered  and  jingling 
the  purse  beneath  his  robe  waddled  out  the  door. 

No  sooner  had  it  swung  closed  than  Mercutio  darted 
from  his  place  and  began  leaping  and  capering  among  the 
casks,  tramping  on  toes  and  sweeping  goblets  onto  the 
floor. 

“Five  bezants!”  he  cried.  “And  I owe  Mario  only  four. 
No,  stop!  I’ll  give  him  one — or  better  a half — and  stall 
him  off  till  December.”  So  saying,  he  was  through  the 
door  and  up  the  steps.  Back  he  bounded  for  an  instant, 
poked  his  eager,  tousled  head  through  the  door  and  sang, 
“Is  my  mistress  dearer 
Than  a glass  of  beer,  or 
Do  I love  it  better?” 

With  that  he  was  off. 

The  cellar  began  to  hum  again  with  the  buzzing  drone 
of  half-hushed  voices.  The  glasses  clinked,  and  the  land- 
lord’s boy  scrambled  at  call  here  and  there  among  the 
outstretched  legs  and  tumbled  casks.  Pietro  slumped  in  a 
corner,  pulled  a smart  parchment  volume  from  his  jacket 
and  blinked  at  it  thoughtfully  with  his  single  eye.  Now 
and  then  he  would  turn  a leaf,  but  more  often  he  looked 
up  and  stared  at  the  dirty  gloom  of  the  facing  wall, 
leagues  away  in  soothing  dreams.  Not  twenty  minutes 
had  passed  when  the  door  again  swung  inward,  slowly  this 
time.  Mercutio  entered,  pausing  on  the  sill  puzzled  and 
blinking  till  his  eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the  dark. 

“What  ho,  Croesus!”  called  someone  jovially.  Another 
bawled  for  wine  and  started  to  sing.  Several  choked 
down  the  last  swallow  and  sprang  eagerly  to  greet  him 
but,  seeing  his  face,  long  as  a sculptured  saint’s,  they 
plumped  themselves  down  again  and  grumbled  sulkily. 

“Well?”  came  a moody  voice. 

I can  t understand  it,”  gasped  Mercutio,  rocking  dizzily 
and  loosely  shaking  his  head.  “Damme,  I can’t  under- 
stand it.” 

“Wha’d  he  ask  you?”  growled  the  German  boy,  looking 
up  from  his  lute. 

“It’s  like  the  peace  of  God,”  murmured  Mercutio;  “it 
passeth— and  where  in  Satan  are  YOU  going?”  He  spat, 
twirling  fiercely  on  Pietro,  who  in  trying  to  sneak  through 
the  door  had  blundered  into  the  jamb  and  shivered  the 
whole  house. 


“Why-uh-I- thought — ” 

Mercutio  guffawed,  all  failures  forgotten.  "Ha-ha-ha,” 
he  crowed.  “Old  One-eye  thinks  he  knows  some  theology, 
does  he?  Well,  damme  indeed!”  He  snapped  and  capered 
tauntingly  about  Pietro  like  a poodle  pup  at  the  heels 
of  an  aged  Dane.  Pietro  shuffled  his  huge  feet  and 
reddened  and  blinked  furiously. 

“Mercutio,”  he  pronounced  slowly,  “you  shouldn’t  swear 
the  way  you  do.  It  isn’t  right.”  And  turning  he  stumbled 
up  the  steps  into  the  street. 

Outside  he  blinked  and  threw  an  arm  before  his  eye, 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  the  sunlight,  which  blazed  white 
on  the  stucco  walls.  Then  down  the  cobbled  street  he 
shambled,  across  the  Paolo  bridge  to  see  the  swans, 
under  the  campanile,  and  through  an  arch  to  the  mon- 
astery. The  cloisters  gleamed  hot  and  bright,  casting 
through  the  colonnade  arched  shadows  on  the  floor.  He 
knocked  at  a small  iron-bound  door  and  after  stating 
his  business  was  ushered  through  the  cool  darkness  of 
the  refectory  into  a square  cellular  study,  where  the  Abbot, 
tall  and  loose  like  Chucko’s  marionettes  and  with  a face 
of  deep  olive,  was  bobbing  his  head  rhythmically  over  a 
psalter.  At  either  elbow,  also  cocking  their  heads  in 
deferential  attention,  sat  two  monks,  sleek  and  pink, 
but  with  pious  down-looking  eyes.  At  Pietro’s  entrance 
all  three  gaped  slack-jowled  at  the  uncouth  figure  before 
them,  now  blushing  a drunkard’s  red  and  fluttering  his 
great  lid  like  a humming-bird’s  wing.  At  last  the  Abbot 
recovered  himself  and  motioned  to  an  empty  bench. 

“If  you  answer  my  few  questions  correctly,  my  lad,” 
he  explained,  “you  will  be  awarded  a prize  of  five  bezants.” 

Pietro  blinked  and  ducked  his  head. 

"Are  you  ready?” 

Pietro  ducked  again. 

The  Abbot  raised  a lean  pink  finger  and  holding  it 
about  a foot  from  his  nose  stared  past  it  at  the  one-eyed 
youth.  Quick  as  a flash  Pietro  raised  two  fingers.  The 
Abbot  was  astonished,  smiled  slightly,  looked  at  his  two 
associates,  and  held  out  three  fingers.  Without  hesitation 
Pietro  clenched  a fist  and  thrust  it  under  the  old  man’s 
nose.  The  Abbot  gasped  and  beaming  with  joy  stood  up 
and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

“May  God  bless  you,  my  boy,  and  keep  you,”  he  re- 
joiced. “In  what  a frame  has  God  seen  fit  to  house  His 
spirit!  My  son,  if  ever  I can  be  of  sendee,  you  have  a 
friend  in  Abbot  Petruchio.”  Fumbling  in  a bag  at  his 
girdle,  he  drew  forth  five  large  yellow  coins  and  dropped 
them,  one  by  one,  into  Pietro’s  open  palm.  When  the 
door  closed,  the  old  Abbot,  glowing  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
turned  to  the  two  monks. 

“What  a brilliant  lad!”  he  ejaculated.  “What  a ready 
answer  he  gave!” 

“That’s  all  very  well,  Father  Petruchio,”  complained 
the  one,  rubbing  his  shiny  bald  pate  with  a slow  rumi- 
nating motion,  “but,  saving  your  reverence,  I understand 
not  a bit  of  it.” 

“Nor  I,”  answered  his  brother,  equally  perplexed. 

“Why,  my  friends,  then  the  lad  is  cleverer  than  you. 
I raised  one  finger  in  symbol  of  the  Father  of  us  all.  He 
raised  two  in  symbol  of  the  Father  and  the  Son;  then 
I three  for  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  without  hesitation  he  clenched  a fist  in  token  that 
these  three,  though  separate,  are  yet  one  in  the  Holy 
Trinity.”  And  wagging  their  grey-fringed  heads,  the  three 
went  to  vespers,  admitting  that  surely  he  was  a remark- 
able lad. 

A few  minutes  later  Pietro  was  leaning  idly  against 
the  railing  of  the  Paolo  bridge  gazing  at  his  shimmering 
wealth  and  dreaming  and  watching  the  swans  float 
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bosomed  on  the  Reno.  It  was  a heavenly  day  of  rich 
yet  softened  shades,  the  river  a pastel  blue,  the  banks 
a pastel  green,  and  the  sky  fluffy  with  pillows  of  cotton 
clouds.  Shattering  the  vision  came  the  raucous  din  of 
voices,  hallooing  and  shouting.  Pietro  turned  slowly  and 
saw  striding  toward  him  the  motley  crowd  from  the  beer- 
cellar  with  Mercutio  grimacing  at  its  head. 

“Well,  old  timber-limb,”  he  began  spritely,  “how’s  the 
— well,  take  me  for  a gargoyle,”  he  whispered  in  hushed 
awe  as  he  spied  the  yellow  gold  flash  in  Pietro’s  hand. 
“How  DID  ya  ever  do  it?” 

The  group  was  mute,  and  gawked  over  each  other’s 
shoulders  to  glimpse  the  precious  bezants. 

“How  did  ya  do  it?”  they  all  echoed. 

For  once  in  his  life  Pietro  wasn’t  embarrassed. 

“It  really  was  nothing,”  he  explained,  resting  his  hand 
easily  on  Mercutio’s  shoulder,  “just  common-sense.  The 
Abbot  held  up  one  finger;  that  meant  I had  one  eye. 
Then  I held  up  two  to  show  that  he  had  two  eyes.  Then 
he  held  up  three  fingers,  because  both  of  us  together  had 
three  eyes.  So  I made  a fist — like  this — and  that  meant 
if  he  said  another  word  I’d  smash  his  dirty  face.”  So 
saying,  Pietro  swung  a heavy  blow  to  Mercutio’s  chin 
and  toppled  him  over  the  wall,  thrashing  and  splashing, 
into  the  water. 

POSTERITY  REPLIES  (Cont.) 

all  without  remorse  for  having  looked  the  wicked  world 
full  in  the  face.  That  sort  of  Humanism  has  not  decayed. 
It  has  thrived  well  ever  since  you  brought  it  out  from 
under  the  deadening  yoke  of  superstition.  Too  well  . . ? 
That  is  a question  hard  to  decide.  In  any  case,  it  was  in 
large  part  your  accomplishment  that  the  will  to  live  was 
sot  free,  so  that  men  were  once  again  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  the  world  without  misgivings  as  to  the  state 
of  their  souls.  It  was  a beneficient  heresy  in  which  pos- 
terity confirms  you  and  for  which  it  is  grateful  to  you. 

I hinted  a moment  ago  at  the  other  side  of  the  question 
of  “Humanism.”  The  troubles  of  my  times  have  turned 
such  a strong  light  upon  it  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
an  impertinent  intrusion.  We  are  coming  to  realize  now 
that  we  are  lacking  something  very  precious  that  your 
age  had — faith.  There  is  too  much  skepticism.  As  a 
result  of  it  there  is  disastrous  unsettlement  today,  both  in 
the  minds  of  individuals  and  in  the  whole  social  panorama. 
People  have  learned  to  disbelieve  in  things  that  used  to 
hold  their  lives  together.  For  want  of  the  single  trans- 
cendental ideal  that  religion  gives  (and  irreligion  is  trag- 
ically with  us),  they  are  forced,  in  order  to  give  any 
direction  and  meaning  at  all  to  their  pursuits,  to  invent 
aims  for  themselves  out  of  whatever  comes  to  hand.  Usu- 
ally these  aims  turn  out  to  be  insufficient.  Then  they 
cither  crawl  back  into  their  shells  and  refuse  to  look  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  little  day-by-day  businesses,  or 
else  they  courageously  look  out  into  a godless  universe 
and  are  overwhelmed  with  a feeling  of  emptiness  and  fu- 
tility that  makes  them  wish  they  were  dead.  In  repudi- 
ating the  bigotry  of  superstition  we  have  repudiated  also 
to  a dangerous  degree  the  profounder  faith  that  gives  to 
life  its  grandeur.  One  of  my  almost-contemporaries  has 
written : 

The  Sea  of  Faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth’s  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a bright  girdle  furled. 

But  now  I only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 
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1 prophesy  that  this  confusion  will  not  last.  If  history 
teaches  us  anything,  it  teaches  us  that  mankind  has  too 
much  need  of  religion  ever  to  give  it  up  for  good.  Al- 
ready we  have  taken  our  bearings,  and  have  begun  to 
swing  back.  It  may  be  that  I will  live  to  write  to  you 
again,  telling  you  that  we  have  once  more  won  back  our 
faith,  and  that  it  is  strong  and  genuine  and  free  from  the 
stupid  cruelties  of  a decadent  sacerdotalism. 

Thus  Catholicism  and  Paganism,  the  two  philosophies 
that  made  up  your  mind,  vibrate  on  the  two  beams  of  a 
shifting  balance.  Perhaps,  in  another  five  hundred  years, 
someone  will  write  that  the  balance  has  at  last  stopped  at 
midmeasure,  where  the  flesh  is  not  at  war  with  the  spirit, 
where  the  fierce  joy  of  a full  life  cannot  disturb  the 
tranquillity  that  comes  of  a firm  faith. 

There,  Francesco — I have  achieved  a brevity  that  you 
could  not.  If  I have  been  as  inconsequential  as  I have 
been  brief,  then  I am  a poor  correspondent. 

I do  not  expect  you  to  answer  me.  I wanted  only  to  let 
you  know  that  I read  and  delight  in  the  things  that  you 
have  written  to  me,  in  your  letters  and  in  your  verses  and 
in  other  ways.  I wanted  to  tell  you  that  after  half  a 
millenium  the  mortal  glory  you  longed  for  has  not  yet 
perished.  Some  time,  it  will  perish.  You  are  resigned  to 
that.  Good-bye,  then,  Francesco.  Remember  me  for  a 
little  while.  I shall  reach  oblivion  before  you. 

Written  in  the  world  of  the  living, 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1937. 

ENGLAND  PLANS  TO  MUDDLE  (Cont.) 

the  various  sections  of  the  pottery  industry,  nor  of  the 
elaborate  system  of  prices  worked  out  and  rigidly  main- 
tained by  the  cement  industry.  I have  said  nothing  of 
the  system  under  which  the  price  of  every  kind,  size,  and 
description  of  metal  beds  made  in  the  British  Isles  is  fixed 
and  maintained  by  the  closest  kind  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion. Nor  have  I spoken  of  the  operation  of  the  bidding 
scheme  of  still  another  industry  under  the  terms  of  which 
the  production  of  every  unit  sold  by  the  industry  is 
aw'arded  by  the  secretary  of  the  industry’s  Association  to 
the  manufacturer  named  by  him,  and  sold  at  a price 
which  he  dictates — all  other  manufacturers  within  the  in- 
dustry obediently  sending  in  their  bids  at  a higher  figure, 
to  maintain  the  appearance  of  competition.  But  I must 
say  a word  of  the  most  cartelized  industry  of  all.  The 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  playing  hand  in  glove 
with  the  British  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee — an 
institution,  incidentally,  more  bureaucratic  in  its  methods 
and  powers  than  any  we  have  known  under  or  before  the 
New  Deal — has  built  up,  behind  a tariff  wall,  an  organiza- 
tion of  some  75  cartelized  price  fixing  associations  cover- 
ing every  steel  material  or  product  produced  in  the 
British  Isles.  In  some  of  these  associations  the  absolute 
output  is  limited  by  association  agreement.  In  more, 
quotas  fixing  the  allowable  production  of  each  member  of 
the  industry  are  established.  In  all  of  them,  prices  are 
fixed  by  the  organization  and  in  all  of  them  compliance 
is  secured  by  means  of  prepaid  fines  and  the  threatened 
suspension  of  “loyalty  discounts” — without  the  benefit  of 
which  any  member  of  the  industry  not  in  good  standing 
with  his  Association  would  be  forced  quickly  into  bank- 
ruptcy through  the  medium  of  excessively  high  costs. 
The  industry  is  protected  from  continental  competition  by 
means  of  a tariff,  an  agreement  with  the  international 
cartel,  and  a licensing  arrangement  which,  under  govern- 
ment statute,  gives  to  the  industry  substantial  control 
over  the  amount  of  steel  which  can  come  into  the  country, 
its  exact  destination,  and  the  channels  through  which  it 
must  flow. 

Please  turn  to  page  24 
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As  they 
THINK 

you  are 


Advertisers  are  funny  folks: 

They  look  at  people  in  bunches  and  draw  some  amazingly  inaccurate 
conclusions.  They  seem  to  think  that  a yachtsman  goes  to  his  office  in  blue 
coat  and  white  trousers,  that  a horseman  wears  spurs  to  keep  his  feet  from 
rolling  off  his  desk.  Here’s  what  they  think  about  college  graduates  : 


They  think  all  your 
daytime  hours  are  spent 
yelling  at  football 
games. 

Never  do  you  buy  an 
automobile. 

We’ve  got  to  change 
that  notion. 

Are  you  going  to  buy 
a car  this  year? 

If  so,  please  tell  us. 


They  think  you  spend 
your  evening  hours  at 
class  reunions. 

You  wouldn’t  think  of 
buying  an  electric 
refrigerator. 

Or  would  you? 

Please  tell  us. 


They think  you spend 
your  vacations  at  Com- 
mencement get-togeth- 
ers. 

You’re  not  one  of  the 
'j  people  who  go  abroad. 
Or  are  you? 

If  so,  please  tell  us. 


It  comes  down 
to  this: — 

This  magazine  is  a good  advertising  medium  but  it  is  hard  to  convince 
the  advertiser  of  it.  We  are  in  competition  with  the  big  national  magazines 
that  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a year  on  market  investiga- 
tions and  research.  The  big  fellows  prove  what  they’ve  got.  We  little 
fellows  must  prove  it  too.  The  most  convincing  proof  is  definite  statements 
trom  our  readers  as  to  their  intended  purchases  this  year. 

We  hate  to  be  a nuisance.  We  realize  fully  that  requests  for  information 
o this  sort  are  distasteful  but  we  are  most  anxious  to  get  advertising.  All 

|'eVenUe.ls  Plowed  back  to  improve  the  magazine  and  thus 
redound  to  the  prestige  of  our  college. 

We  appeal  to  your  loyalty  to  fill  out  the  adjoining  prepaid  question- 
naire and  send  it  to  us  today.  * question- 
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Unless  seriously  considering  purchasing  prod- 
ucts  or  services  listed,  please  don't  check. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS  ARE  PRINTED  IN  TYPE 
LIKE  THIS.  PLEASE  FAVOR  IF  POSSIBLE. 
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For  My  Home 

□ Electric  Refrigerator 

□ FRIGIDAIRE 

□ KELVINATOR 

□  


1 □ Air  Conditioning 
; I □ Oil  Burner 
t . □ Water  Heater 
| □ Boiler  Burner 

I I plan  to  0 Build 


Other  Products 

□ Coal  Stoker 

□ Electric  Range 

□ Electric  Washer 

□ Electric  Ironer 


IBjqEI 


□ Buy 


□ Remodel  in  1937 


| □ Send  free  booklet  on  KELVIN  HOME 

I □ Send  free  booklet  on  DELCO-FRIGIDAIRE  Heating  and  Air 
Conditioning  Products. 

Careers  for  College  Graduates 

I A survey  of  average  earnings  of  members  of  a class  ten  years 
| after  graduation  showed  insurance  men  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

I Check  here  if  interested  in  entering  life  insurance  salesmanship: 
| □ On  commission  basis  □ On  fixed  compensation  basis 

I Check  here  for  a copy  of  the  free  booklet: 

□ "Insurance  Careers  for  College  Graduates" 

For  My  Future 

I I am  interested  in  receiving  information  about: 

□ Investment  Program  for  the  Future 

□ Retirement  Income  Plan 

Q Monthly  Income  for  my  Family 
0 Educational  Insurance  for  My  Children 

10  Inheritance  Tax  Insurance 


i Personal  Property  Insurance 

| 0 Please  send  me  a free  HOUSEHOLD  INVENTORY  Booklet 


Automobiles 


O Under  $800 


0 Cadillac 

o CORD 

0 Dodge 


I 0 GOODRICH  TIRES 

O , — Tires 


□ 

$800-51200  0 

0 

1 
CM 
<✓> 

S 

CM 

Vk 

0 Over  $2000 

0 

o 

o 

OLDSMOBILE 

0 - 

0 

0 

□ 

Packard 

n 

Accessories 
0 Battery 
0 Auto  Heater 


Typewriters 

□ REMINGTON  j □ Portable 

O L.  C.  SMITH-CORONA  j □ Office 

□ - 


Special  Offers 

0 NEWS  WEEK  the  illustrated  News  Magazine.  Send  me  the 
next  20  issues  and  bill  for  $1.00  (half  the  single  copy  price). 
Special  offer  new  subscribers  only. 

E HEALTH  RAY  SUN  LAMP— Send  full  details  of  special  FREE 
I RIAL  OFFER. 

0 FRANK  BROTHERS'  FRfiE  Booklet,  "Shoe  Styles  for  Men" 
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My  Future  Plans  for  193  7 


Travel 

I am  considering  using  the  following  travel  lines  and  services: 

□ French  Line  □ Carleton  Tours  □ Pinnacle  Inn 

□ Italian  Line  □.  James  Boring  □ Mayflower  Hotels 

□ Sita  Freighters  □ Univ.  Travel  □ Pleasant  I.  Lodge 

□ Sou.  Pac.  Ry.  □ Farley  Agency  □ Hotel  Seymour 

□ Chi.  & N.  W.  Ry.  □ John  G.  Hall  □ Can.  Properties 

□ Atl.  Coast  Ry.  □ Rudolph  Bureau  Q 

□ Powers  Tours  Q Temple  Tours  □ 

Airlines:  I Am  Considering  Using  j From 

□ American  Airlines  □ Pan  American  ( To 
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□ Europe 

□ Sweden 

□ Switzerland 

□ So.  Africa 

□ Nassau 

□ Bermuda 


□ Powers  $159  "Around  America  Tours'* 

□ West  Indies  □ California 

□ Florida  □ Pacific  Northwest 

□ New  England  □ National  Parks 

□ Mexico  □ Yosemite 

□ Oregon  □ Transcontinental 
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Private  or  Professional  Schools 


Boys 

□ Cranbrook 

□ Franklin  & 

Marshall 

□ George 

□ Hebron 

□ Milford 


Northwood 
Roxbury  ’ 
Williston 


Professional 

□ Amer.  Academy  \ 
of  Dramatic  Arts  f 

0{r|s  □ Acting,  Directing  p 

□ St.  Anne's  □ Teachers'  Summer  ( 

□ St.  Catherine's  Course  ) 

□ Wheeler  □ Katharine  Gibbs 


Last  Year  I Bought 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER 

TIRES DEALER $— 

INSURANCE AGENT $_ 

REFRIGERATOR  DEALER 

TYPEWRITER DEALER $_ 

TRAVEL  TO VIA $_ 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
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WITH  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 
(Cont.) 

recently  was  put  in  charge  of  dra- 
matics. 

The  Gaspe'  is  a region  that  has  just 
recently  become  popular  for  tourists. 
Dr.  Hubbard,  who  retired  last  June  as 
head  of  the  Geology  and  Geography 
Department  tells  you  what  to  see  with 
authority. 

It  was  with  real  regret  that  we 
were  not  able  to  publish  more  of  the 
large  volume  of  poetry  that  was  sent 
in.  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  magazine 
well  balanced  we  were  forced  to  ex- 
clude many  good  poems.  There  could 
have  been  a poetry  supplement.  The 
only  undergraduate  poem  which  is  in- 
cluded is  by  Louise  Brady  and  it  re- 
ceived the  poetry  prize  in  the  afore- 
mentioned contest. 

We  are  indebted  to  Robert  Wood  ’37 
for  the  drawings  which  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  appearance  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

To  those,  whose  contributions  were 
not  accepted  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, thank  you  and  better  luck  next 
time ! 


ENGLAND  PLANS  TO  MUDDLE 
(Cont.) 

This  is  planning  in  England,  but  is 
it  really  planning?  It  has  as  its 
basis  the  recent  abandonment  by  Great 
Britain  of  her  traditional  policy  of 
free  trade.  It  has  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal motivating  forces  the  fact  that 
industry  must  be  mobilized  for  war, 
even  in  time  of  peace.  It  receives 
government  encouragement  on  every 
hand;  in  fact,  through  the  Import 
Duties  Committee,  the  government 
practically  insists  upon  cartel  ar- 
rangements within  industries.  Every- 
one in  England  is  planning,  but  there 
is  no  central  plan.  And  everyone  de- 
nies that  planning  in  fact  is  in  oper- 
ation or  even  in  contemplation.  The 
British  do  not  plan  to  plan! 

The  movement  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  consumers,  but  few  letters 
have  been  written  to  the  “Times.”  The 
whole  structure  is  ostensibly  experi- 
mental, but  there  is  no  inter-relation- 
ship between  the  different  schemes. 
They  are  in  no  sense  parts  of  a total 
program  of  experimentation  which 
can  tie  expected  to  produce  the  typical 
products  of  experiment — just  the 
right  plan — known  to  be  right — for 


The 


each  particular  industry.  In  a sense, 
British  industry,  through  its  Associa- 
tion directors  and  chairmen,  and  by 
reason  of  the  repercussions  of  each 
industry  scheme  upon  other  indus- 
try, and  the  inevitable  collision  of 
schemes  is  moving  toward  economic 
dictatorship,  but  to  expect  that  this 
will  result,  is  to  believe  that  any 
British  movement  can  proceed  logic- 
ally. There  is  no  ground  for  the  be- 
lief, and  in  the  absence  of  war  I do 
not  expect  an  economic  dictatorship 
to  be  established  in  England. 

It  must  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated that  the  whole  movement  is 
backed,  encouraged,  and  insisted  upon 
by  the  government,  yet  there  is  no 
government  planning  for  industry, 
there  is  no  government  responsibility 
for  the  movement  as  a whole  or  for 
any  scheme  within  the  movement.  The 
government  not  only  protects  itself 
by  refusing  publicly  to  proclaim  its 
intent,  but  by  failing  to  assume  any- 
thing more  than  the  most  remote 
supervision;  it  isolates  itself  and  its 
governmental  bureaus  by  setting  up 
AD  HOC  committees  rather  than  de- 
pending upon  regular  government  de- 
partments for  such  contacts  as  it 
maintains  with  industrial  schemes. 
There  is  no  long  run  objective,  no 
goal  visualized  for  the  industrial  sys- 
tem of  Britain  as  a whole.  All  Eng- 
land is  planning,  but  on  a short-run, 
“industry”  basis.  The  free  market  is 
gone.  The  controls  upon  the  individ- 
ual industrialist  are  restrictive  and 
binding.  He  is  tied  hand  and  foot. 
The  grasping  hand,  the  pointed  finger, 
the  clenched  fist  of  the  association  di- 
rector have  replaced  the  unseen  hand 
of  competition  immortalized  by  Adam 
Smith  as  the  guiding  force  of  all  in- 
dustrial activity. 

There  is  no  protest  by  the  official 
Labour  opposition.  Labour  sees  the 
structure  being  laid  for  ultimate  so- 
cialization, and  IMMEDIATELY,  by 
closing  its  eyes  to  more  remote  con- 
commitants,  it  sees  the  possibility  of 
increased  money  wages  in  each  in- 
cluded industry.  I do  not  say  that  this 
system  is  bad  for  England.  I do  not 
pass  judgment.  But  I would  sound  a 
warning!  The  government,  and  cap- 
ital and  labor  (industry  by  industry) 
are  happy.  But  there  is  still  another 
party  to  be  considered — the  consumer. 

The  old  economic  texts  used  to  say 
that  in  our  kind  of  economic  system, 
the  “consumer  is  king!”  May  God  Save 
the  King  in  England,  today! 
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POST-GRADUATE  QUIZ 

(Answers  to  the  quiz  on  Page  IV.  of 
front  advertising  section) 

1.  Ellis  Island. 

2.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Boston,  in  1919. 

3.  Cuneiform  writing. 

4.  The  hard  skeleton  of  certain  marine 
polyps. 

5.  The  instalment  plan. 

6.  Belladonna,  or  one  of  its  derivatives. 

7.  "Every  day  in  every  way,  I’m  getting 
better  and  better." 

8.  The  British  soldier. 

9.  (a)  Massachusetts,  (b)  New  Hampshire, 
(c)  Iowa,  (d)  California,  (e)  Kentucky. 

10.  A pagan. 

11.  Woodrow  Wilson  (1856  1924). 

12.  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton. 

13.  To  determine  the  degree  of  intelligence 
of  the  person  tested. 

14.  Pegasus. 

15.  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 


Please  write  your  quiz  score  in  space  pro- 
vided in  coupon  on  facing  page,  and  mail  today. 


16.  Clarence  S.  Darrow. 

17.  Exempli  gratia  ("for  example"). 

18.  From  fasces  (in  Roman  history,  a bundle  of 
rods  with  an  axe  in  the  center,  carried  by 
a lictor  as  a sign  of  magisterial  authority). 

19.  The  Bank  of  England. 

20.  A wading  bird  of  the  heron  family. 

21.  Flax. 

22.  Rustlers. 

23.  He  was  President  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity from  1902  to  1910. 

24.  A person  or  an  organization  that  for  hire 
undertakes  the  conveyance  of  goods  or 
persons,  inviting  the  employment  of  the 
public  generally. 

25.  Ivory  Soap. 


NEWS-WEEK 
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• Politics  and  strikes,  dictators  and  the 
threat  of  war  . . . these  are  the  causes  oi 
today's  questions — the  questions  NEWS- 
WEEK answers. 

• Accurate  in  its  news  facts,  clarifying  in 
its  presentation.  NEWS-WEEK,  the  illus- 
trated news  magazine,  gives  you  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  today's  national  and 
international  events.  19  separate  depart- 
ments and  over  90  news-photographs  oach 
issue  ensure  the  completeness  of  that  un- 
derstanding. 

• NEWS  WEEK  also  takes  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing a new  feature — a page  of  pene- 
trating comment  upon  events  of  the  week 
by  Raymond  Moley.  former  editor  of  Today 
and  now  editor  of  NEWSWEEK.  Thus 
NEWS-WEEK,  recently  merged  with  Today 
Magazine,  brings  you  a new  type  of  news 
magazine ...  concise,  unbiased  news  of  the 
week  plus  an  expert  opinion  on  that  news. 

• sP®c‘al  Half  price  introductory  offer 
—20  weeks  for  SI — fill  in  the  coupon  on 
the  opposite  page. 


certain  great  events.  1 he  grandeur  of 
a Coronation  in  London  ...  a brilliant 
International  Exposition  in  Paris  . . . 
exert  their  attraction  on  experienced 
travelers  and  neophytes  alike. 


and  the  kings  depart,  and  when  you 
have  absorbed  all  that  even  a Paris 
Exposition  can  offer,  you  will  be  wise 
to  leave  the  beaten  track.  To  visit 
such  ancient  cities  as  Cahors  and 
Moissac,  Perigord  and  A n go i dome 
. . . to  sleep  in  an  inn  500  years  old 
(but  well  scrubbed  and  well  provided 
with  succulent  food  and  sound  wine) 

. . . brings  you  somehow  near  to  the 
living  heart  of  France  . . . and  to  a bet- 
ter understanding. of  the  Gallic  spirit. 
And.  in  a Bret  on  or  Norman  seaport. 

I o England  arid  France  direct. 
Ilk  dk  Franck,  April  1,  24 

FLY  ANYWHERE  I 


ors  swing  along  the  quay,  you  under- 


discipline and  courage  which  has 
made  possible  the  French  Line  fleet. 


This  is  a good  year  to  go  abroad. 
Exchange  is  very  favorable,  and  Ex- 
position visitors  benefit  by  special 


reductions  (50%  on  railroad  tickets, 
for  example).  Ask  your  1 ravel  Agent 
for  early  reservations. 


cfr’eneh,  j&rie 

610  FIFTH  AVENUE  (ROCKEFELLER  CENTER).  NEW  YORK  CITY 

dtul  thus  to  all  Europe:  Normandie.  April  14.  28 
Paris,  May  4 • Lafayette.  April  7 

N EUROPE  VIA  AIR-FRANCE 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checkins 


coupon  facins  this  Pa3e.  Thank  you  — The  Editor.) 
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FACTORY 
TO  YOU 


NEW  REMINGTON  NOISELESS 
PORTABLE 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


AT  LAST!  The  famous  Remington  Noise- 
. less  Portable  that  speaks  in  a whisper 
is  available  for  only  10i*  a day.  Here  is  your 
opportunity  to  get  areal  Remington  Noise- 
less Portable  direct  from  the  factory. 
Equipped  with  all  attachments  that  make 
for  complete  writing  equipment.  Standard 
keyboard.  Automatic  ribbon  reverse.  Vari- 
able line  spacer  and  all  the  conveniences  of 
the  finest  portable  ever  built.  PLUS  the 
NOISELESS  feature.  Act  now  while  this 
special  opportunity  holds  good.  Send  coupon 
TODAY  for  details. 


YOU  DON’T  RISK  A PENNY 

We  send  you  the  Remington  Noiseless  Port- 
able direct  from  the  factory  with  10  days’ 
FREE  trial.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  send 
it  back.  WE  PAY  ALL  SHIPPING 
CHARGES. 


GREATEST  TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN  IN  10  YEARS 

Imagine  a machine  that  Equipped  with  all  at- 
Bpeaks  in  a whisper .. . tachments  that  make 
tnat  can  hardly  be  for  complete  writing 
heard  ten  feet  away,  equipment,  theReming- 
You  can  write  in  a li-  ton  Noiseless  Portable 
brary,  a sick  room,  a produces  manifolding 
Pullman  berth  without  and  stencil  cutting  or 
the  slightest  fear  of  exceptional  character, 
disturbing  others.  And  Furnished  in  black  with 
in  addition  to  quiet  its  shining  chromium  at- 
superb  performance  tachments.  Find  out 
literally  makes  the  about  this  special  offer 
words  seem  to  flow  without  obligation 
from  the  machine.  Mail  coupon  today  1 


FREE  TYPING  COURSE 

With  your  New  Remington  Noiseless  Portable  we  will 
send  you —absolutely  FREE  — a l'J-page  course  in  typ- 
ing. It  teaches  the  Touch  System,  used  by  all  expert 
typists.  It  is  simply  written  and  completely  illustrated. 
Instructions  are  as  simple  as  A.  B,  C.  Follow  this 
course  during  the  10-Day  Trial  Period  we  give  you  with 
your  typewriter  and  you  will  wonder  why  you  ever  took 
the  trouble  to  write  letters  by  hand.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  easy  it  is  to  learn  to  type  on  the  lightning- 
fast  Remington  Noiseless  Portable 

FREE  CARRYING  CASE 

Also  under  this  new  Purchase  Plan  we  will  send  you 
FREE  with  every  Remington  Noiseless  Portable  a spe- 
cial carrying  case  sturdily  built  of  8-ply  wood.  This 
handsome  cuse  is  covered  with  heavy  Du  Pont  fabric. 
The  top  is  removed  by  one  motion,  leaving  the  machine 
firmly  attached  to  the  bnse.  This  makes  it  easy  to  use 
your  Remington  anywhere  — on  knees,  in  chairs,  on 
trains.  Don’t  delay  . . . send  in  the  coupon  for  complete 
detailsl 

SEND  COUPON  WHILE  LOW  PRICES  HOLD 


Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Dept.  317-4 
315  4th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  tell  me  how  I can  get  a new  Remington  Noiseless 
Portable  typewriter,  plus  FREE  Typing  Course  and 
Carrying  Case,  for  only  10c  a day.  A. so  send  me,  with- 
out obligation,  new  illustrated  catalogue. 


IN  NATURE’S  PATH 

A good  deal  of  what  we  call  invention  is 
imitation  of  nature. 

The  aeroplane  is  a man-made  bird.  The 
submarine  is  a mechanical  fish.  The  locomotive 
has  been  called  "The  Iron  Horse.” 

So  countless  objects  follow  nature’s  pat- 
terns, and  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  prin- 
ciples there  is  little  if  anything  that  we  know 
which  wise  Old  Mother  Nature  has  not  al- 
ways practiced. 

What  we  admire  in  scientists  and  engineers 
is,  then,  not  so  much  their  ability  to  create 
things  essentially  new,  as  their  skill  in  search- 
ing out  old  but  hidden  principles,  and  their 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  applying  these  prin- 
ciples to  new  uses. 

There  are  very  few  more  interesting  ex- 
amples of  this  skill  and  ingenuity  than  the 
modern  automobile. 

And  there  are  very  few  more  skilful  "imita- 
tions of  nature"  than  are  represented  in  the 
many  and  varied  functions  performed  by  the 
thousands  of  parts  that  go  to  make  up  a 
modern  motor  car. 

There  is  the  basic  function  of  movement. 
Hence,  wheels,  and  the  gearing  of  power  into 
the  wheels. 

There  is  the  function  of  changing  direction 
of  movement,  and  that  of  moving  over  various 
surfaces,  on  level  ground,  uphill  and  down- 
hill. 

There  is  the  necessary  ability  to  stop  move- 
ment. All  these  require  such  devices  as 
steering  apparatus,  brakes  and  methods  of 
controlling  power  and  speed. 

Then  there  is  the  function  of  carrying 
passengers,  and  this  involves  supplementary 
functions. 

One  of  them  is  to  provide  comfort  for  the 
passengers  ...  to  minimize  the  shocks  of 
travel  which  would  otherwise  result. 

Now  nature,  too,  has  had  the  problem  of 
producing  shockless  movement.  In  the  human 
body,  for  example,  many  devices  are  utilized 
toward  this  end. 

First,  there  is  the  soft  padding  of  the  soles 
of  the  feet  — the  cunning  arrangement  of  the 
foot  arches  — the  manner  in  which  the  ankle 
is  constructed.  Next,  comes  that  important 
factor — the  structure  of  the  knee.  The  easing 
of  shock  is  also  served  in  the  fitting  of  the 
spine  to  hip  bones,  and  thence  to  the  legs;  in 
the  miraculously  efficient  spinal  column  itself 
with  its  cushioning  pads  of  cartilage  between 
the  vertebrae;  in  the  manner  of  balancing  our 
heads  on  our  spines;  and  finally,  the  muscles 
and  tendons  employed  as  an  elaborate  system 
of  springs  and  shock-absorbers. 

Now  see  how  automobile  construction 
parallels  nature's  plan.  The  "foot-paddings” 
of  our  cars  are  their  tires.  The  counterpart  of 
the  foot  arches  are  the  springs  between  axles 
and  frame.  The  self-adjusting  nature  of  the 
ankle  is  imitated  in  the  universal  joint.  Rub- 
ber cushioning  serves  purposes  similar  to  the 
cartilage  pads  between  vertebrae.  Shock  ab- 
sorbers have  restraining  effects  like  those  of 
muscles  and  tendons. 

Only  one  major  item  of  nature’s  provisions 
is  omitted  from  this  list  . . . that  important 
structural  joint  we  call  the  knee.  And  in 
certain  cars,  even  this  is  presentinthe  properly- 
named  "Knee-Action." 

And  so  we  have  a partial  glimpse  of  auto- 
mobiles as  "imitations  of  nature."  Only  par- 
tial, of  course,  for  cars  must  "eat(’’  and  cars 
must  "breathe."  Cars  must  "speak"  the  warn- 
ing of  their  approach.  Cars  must  "see"  where 
they  are  going.  And  stripped  down  to  basic 
principles,  the  devices  for  accomplishing  these 
purposes  are  surprisingly  like  the  methods  of 
nature  itself.  The  more  we  succeed  in  parallel- 
ing nature's  methods,  the  better  the  car  — the 
more  efficiently  it  performs  the  functions  for 
which  we  prize  it. 

In  the  automobile  ...  as  in  all  matters  of 
mechanics  . . . the  job  of  the  engineer  is  not 
so  much  to  blaze  new  trails  as  to  find  his  way 
. . . with  the  trained  eye  of  the  frontier  scout 
. . . along  the  paths  of  nature. 


AROUND  AMERICA 

ENTIRE  NO 

COST  AD 9 EXTRAS 


Itinerary  includes 

Pan  American  California’s  Santa  Monica 
Exposition  Big  Trees  Santa  Cruz 
San  Antonio  Hollywood  San  Francisco 
Old  Mexico  Riverside  Portland 
Los  Angeles  Seattle 

Pasadena  Vancouver 

Steamer  trijt  on  Pacific  Ocean 
Canadian  Rockies  — Banff  and  Lake  Louise 

Round  Trip  Rail  Ticket  — All  meals  — Hotels 
Pullman  Sightseeing — Handling  baggage 

Over  2000  enjoyed  this  marvelous  vacation 
bargain  last  summer 

Parties  leave  Chicago,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis 
June  20  — July  4 July  18  — August  1 — 
August  15 

Reduction  on  this  trip  for  parties  of  five  or 
more  — ask  for  organizers'  plan 

OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  TOURS 

Leaving  weekly  to 

ALASKA  — $219  YELLOWSTONE  — 

$139  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  — $139 

. . . EUROPE  — $207  MONTREAL  & 

QUEBEC  — $09  SEA  BREEZE  — $139 

rail  and  ocean  trip  to  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  COLONIAL  AMERICA  — $99 

including,  Thousand  Islands,  Montreal. 
Quebec,  Maine  seacoast,  Boston,  New  York 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlets 

POWERS  TOURS 

111  WEST  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Chicago's  old  reliable  travel  agency 


ARE  YOU  “GOING  PLACES ”? 

Then  do  not  fail  to  patronize  the  Travel 
Advertisers  who  patronize 
this  magazine  — 

American  Airlines,  Inc. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway 
James  Boring  Co. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

Canadian  Resort  Properties 

Chicago  a Northwestern  Railway 

Carleton  Tours 

Farley  Travel  Agency 

French  Line 

John  G.  Hall  a Co. 

Mayflower  Hotels 

Mothersills  Seasick  Remedy 

Nassau  Development  Board 

Oregon  State  Highway  Commission 

Pinnacle  Inn 

Pleasant  Island  Lodge 

Powers  "Around  America  Tours 

Rudolph  Travel  Bureau 

Hotel  Seymour 

Southern  Pacific  Railway 

Sita  Freighter  Voyages 

South  African  Railways 

Swedish  Travel  Information  Bureau 

Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

Temple  Tours 

For  handsome  illustrated  oooklets  describing 
these  trips,  check  coupon  facing  Page  V . 
They  will  be  sent  free  — no  obligation  at  all. 

GRADUATE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  City 


The  Editor.) 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checking  coupon  facing  Page  VII.  Thank  you 
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HOTEL-  RESORT 
/ AND  TRAVEL  \ 

DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 

FEATURED  EACH  MO X Til  IN  5S  OR  MORE  PUBLICATIONS 

OUR  GROUP  OF  QUALITY  MAGAZINES 
c American  SVfercury,  Current  History,  Forum,  ^Pfature  i Magazine , 
GHsewS‘}Veek  ( 2 issues)  and  The  Graduate  Group 

Combined  circulation  approximately  1,000,000  /» 

fjt  THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.,  8 Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Hass.,  U.  S.  A.  | V 


fwHERE-TO-GOI 


A most  delightful  and  comfortable 
place  to  stay.  Within  a very  short 
walk  of  all  theaters,  smart  shops 
and  Radio  City.  Two  blocks  from 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  Quiet,  re- 
fined atmosphere.  All  rooms  have 
private  baths.  Single  rooms,  $3.50 
up.  Double  rooms,  $4.50  up.  Suites, 
single,  $5  up.  Double,  $0  up.  Excel- 
lent restaurant  and  dining  room. 
Bar. 

EVERYTHING  TO  MAKE 

YOUR  VISIT  ENJOYABLE 


PLEASANT  ISLAND  LODGE 

CnmpM.  Pleasant  Island. Me.  Rangeley  region. 1 
Stream-Lake  fishing.  Salmon  and  Trout.  Reached 
by  new  auto  road.  \V.  U.  TOOTHAKER.  Proprietor 

MASSACHUSETTS 
M AT  FLO  W JE It  lIutcuT 


Now  with  the  devaluation  of 
the  franc  the  dollar  buys  42% 
more  in  Switzerland. 

duced  up  to  45%-  True  cour- 
tesy and  hospitality  as  always. 

NO  VISAS— NO  MONEY  FORMALITIES 

BE  SURE  TO  INCLUDE  IN  YOUR  ITINERARY:  Geneva,  Berne,  Lake  of  Thun, 
Bernese  Oberland  with  Interlaken  and  the  Jungfraujoch,  Loetschberg,  Zermatt- 
Gornergrat,  Furka-Obcralp,  Lugano,  Locarno,  Lucerne  and  its  Lake  District. 

See  your  local  travel  agent  or  write  us  for  Booklet  W62 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Official  Information  Bureau  of  Switzerland 


M.iMHiiiet  Point.  Plymouth,  on  Cape  Cod  Remember — small  copy  is  JUG  in  Wheve-To-Go 

Hay,  Mass., and  In  quaint  town  of  Hyannis.  — — - — — 

Address  either  h >tel  for  folder  & ratecard.  The  Vale  Of  Kashmir  for 


CANADA 


your  Summer  Vacation 

^5  3 Inclusive.  . . Con- 

^ ducted  India  tour. 
] June  30,  68  days, 
$1060. Or  Around- 
the-World,  wi  th 

bur.200.,„.-*250bOJ.  1000  ft.  1.1.  fr..u„  /•H  Java.  Bali,  China, 

■ iiir  2Uth  annual  list  ju.t  l-und  In  11, « fnn.i  „f  a I * — ~ * Japan  $975  un 

^0-page  booklet  describes  the  above  and  many  oth*r 

choice  properties  offered  at  Tax  Sale  prlc.-s  The  I Complete  details  from  your  local  agent  or 
amount  quoted  Is  the  full  price  asked,  perfect  title.  ..  Mrr  D rt  D I ur  r*  r\  i 

JHITIL3  DUKINu  LU.  , IHC. 

Inu  camps  where  there  I- real  sport : funmirr  coi tape  655  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  ELdorado  5-6670 

sites:  heavily  wooded  acreage*  Now  Is  the  time  to  ; — 

invest  In  Canada' s minerals,  forests  and  farms. 

Small  monthly  payment*  If  desired.  Don't  delay, 
write  to-day  for  free  booklet  with  full  explanation’ 

TAX  SALE  SERVICE  d™. 

“Listed  if  Tested  ” 

For  29  years  WHKItE-TO-GO  departments  now 
featured  in  58  magazines  have  been  especially 
noteworthy.  93.8  per  cent  of  our  space  has 
been  taken  by  old  friends  over  a 5-year  period. 

The  early  receipt  of  copy  is  requested 


FREIGHTER  VOYAGES 

t organ 
it  rope.  V 

IIICYCLK 


Ion  offers  great  savings  In  Ber- 
Indles.ctc.  Send  12c.  AlsolO-wk. 

MOTOR  • FA  I.T  ROOT 

ntsand  teachers  from  $268. 

<opp.  Coliimliia i.  N.  V.  C. 


EUROPE 

1 3th  Season  all-expense  conducted  tours.  Varied 
itineraries.  Small  groups.  Personal  service.  Inde- 
pendent travel  also  arranged.  Cruise  and  steamship 
Ik*. kings  effected  on  all  lines.  Write  forlFklet  "W  " 

CARLET0N  TOURS, 52z_s,h a«..n.v. 


Where-  To- Co  publicity  covers  X.  America 


OREGON 


From  Ihe  cheery  log  homes  decorated  with 
branches  of  birch,  country  fiddlers  lead  the 
procession  to  the  village  green.  Around 
the  traditional  Maypole  brightly  costumed 
Dalecarlia  lads  and  lassies  swing  happily  in 
the  dances  of  their  June  Midsummer  Festival. 

To  an  American  these  joyous  youths  with 
their  glorious  heritage  are  a symbol  of 
Sweden's  natural  charm. 

Make  Sweden  your  gateway  to  all  the 
northern  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating 
Baltic  region. 

Only  five  hours  by  plane 'from  London, 
Paris;  three  hours  from  Berlin.  By  through  fra  ins 
from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  ordirect  in  Swedish 
liners  from  New  York  in  eight  luxurious  days. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  for  our  new 
“ Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights ” 
suggesting  delightful  trios  in  all  the  Scandina- 
vian countries — a wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please  mention  Department  IJ 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

NEW  YORK 


630  FIFTH  AVENUE 


When 

phase 


writing  to  these  advertisers  iri/l  you 
mention  7 he  Where-to-Oo  Bureau  r 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Enjoy  your  trip 

Mothersills 


• The  new  vacation  Mecca  for 
motorists.  Land  of  mountains, 
forests,  lakes  and  streams.  A 
thousand  scenic  spots  easily 
accessible  over  splendid  paved 
highways.  Send  for  the  State's 
28-page  illustrated  booklet  on 
Oregon.  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission,  Travel  Dept.  20, 
Salem,  Oregon. 


The  W here-  To-  Co  system  influences  the  people 
comprising  the  cream  of  all  Travel prosjiects 

EUROPE  4 COUNTRIES  $27  1 

Including  England.  Holland.  Belgium,  France. 
Other  itineraries  Holland,  the  Rhine  iV  Italian  l-akes, 
Switzerland,  France $29S.  England  by  motor: Devon, 
Cornwall.  Shakespeare  Country  $261.  France  by 
motor:  Normandy.  Brittany.  Chateau  Country  $26s. 
England,  Holland  $239.  Send  for  Isioklet  2-H.  I 
•IIIHN  Cl.  H A I.L& COMPANY.  INC.  Established  1X47. 
■St  St.m  i:  Stiu-i  t Boston,  MASNArinrsKrts 


For  FREE  LITERATURE  and  MAPS 
about  Distinctive  Summer  Tours  write  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
4 Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

#780.  VNM  AI.  KXPl.oRATIoN  K U R ,..  Hawaii. 
Japan.  Korea,  China.  Philippines.  New  ,V  better 
features.  Largest  simmers.  Sail  .In no 27  ret.  Aug  24. 
Rinoi.ni  Tiiavu.  MmiAr.  12uni^)etist  St.. Si  .Louis.  Mo. 

B K P A It  T 17  It  K S 
G I A RANT  K I It 

_ ’H*  • Rook  for  “definite  tours.'1 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  248-A  Washington  Si.,  Boston 


WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

PINNACLE  INN,  Banner  Elk.  N.  ('.  Fireproof.  4<* 
jft.  elevation.  (Tool.  IIMNI  private  acres  l«akc.  Tennh 
\\UiUni':fiimoustrout-fltihin(/.  IjOW  cutes.  Many  uii- 
I usual  attractions.  Summer  college  activities.  Fold' 


Ask  Where-To-Go  for  Aid 

WHERE-T0-G0  resources  in  giving  perfectly 
! reliable  data  for  the  use  of  the  readers  of  the 
•Vs  publications  we  use  monthly,  are  called 
upon  extensively  by  the  cream  among  American 
travelers  of  means  and  most  desirable  class. 
Careful  devotion  to  them  for  twenty-nine  years 
nnd  their  consistent  return  to  us  after  we  have 
rendered  exceptional  Quality  Service  year  after 
year,  is  a source  of  pride — and  plain  evidence 
of  their  entire  satisfaction  with  our  system. 
Ask  us  and  right  literature  will  l>e  in  the  home 
mail  direct  front  our  clients  who  have  precisely 
the  attractions  you  seek. 

M E D I T E R 1U  NEAOiijquel^ 

[Conducted I Visiting  interesting  and  unusual  place 
in  Greece.  Albania.  Yugo-Slavia  Iialv 
FA  RLI'.V  TltAV FI,  \GK.\TV.  Fifth  Ave  N.Y  C 


Where-To-Go  for  May  clo»e«  Mar.  2S 


EUROPE 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checki 


ng  coupon  facing  Page  VII.  Thank  you  — The  Editor.) 


SWITZERLAND 


NEW  YORK 

rHOTEL  SEYMOUR- 

1?  NEW  YORK  CITY 
West  45th  St.  — just  West  of  5th  Ave. 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


ITS  CROSS  PROUDLY 
ACCLAIMS  ITS  NEUTRAL- 
ITY ..  . ITS  SCENERY 
JUBILANTLY  SHOUTS  ITS 
BEAUTY,  ENJOYMENT 
AND  CONTENTMENT 


TRAVEL 


JUNE 

IN 


SWEDEN! 

LAND  OF  SUNLIT  NIGHTS 


X. 


Career  Men 

select  occupations  which  com- 
bine present  financial  rewards 
with  future  opportunities.  They 
find  that  life  insurance  selling, 
better  than  most  businesses, 
offers  this  combination  to  men 
of  real  ability  today. 


College  Men 

selected  by  The  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  can 
start  life  insurance  selling  on  a 
fixed  compensation  basis,  in- 
stead of  a commission  basis,  if 
they  wish.  The  plan  is  de- 
scribed in  a booklet,  “Insur- 
ance Careers  for  College 
Graduates.”  Send  for  a copy. 

COLLEGIATE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Independence  Square  » Philadelphia 


GOING  TO  YOUR  ALMA  MATER 

for  re-union  or  commencement? 


FIRST-CLASS 


with  the  FLAGSHIP  Fleet 

American’s  new  21-Passenger  Flagship  Club  Planes 
fly  NON-STOP  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago;  also  Chicago  and  Washing- 
ton— and  between  New  York  and  Chicago  via  Buf- 
falo and  Detroit.  New  14-berth  Flagship  Sleepers  lly 
OVERNIGHT  between  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles, on  the  favorable  all-year  Southern  Transcon- 
tinental Route  . . . American  serves  57  major  cities. 

Call  American  Airlines  or  your  trawl  agent. 


D 


't 


&0MMES  0K1CL 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN  ACAIIEMY 
IIP  IIHAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1884  by  Franklin  II.  Sargent.  The 
firm  and  loremoat  institution  for  Dramatic 
Training  in  Acting,  Directing,  and  Teaching 

Teachers'  Summer  Course  July  lZ-Aug.  20 
F or  Catalog  aililress  Secretary,  Room  180, 

CAI1NEGIE  HALl,,  NEW  VO  UK 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS  — 

The  leading  Institute  for  dramatic  training  in  America 
Courses  prepare  for  teaching  and  directing,  as  well  as 
acting  Junior  classes  start  each  season  m October,  January 
and  April.  There  IS  a special  teachers'  summer  course 
covering btage-cralt  Thecatalogue,  supplied  upon  request 
describes  all  courses.  Address  the  Secretary,  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York  City. 


•jcu ciqi  i a i jliiuui 


KATHARINE  GIBBS  — Secretarial.  Two  Year  Course 

College  and  cultural  subjects,  with  thorough  secretarial 
training.  One  Year  Course — Intensive  secretarial  training 
Also  Special  Course  for  College  Women.  Delightful  resi- 
dences in  Boston  and  in  New  York.  For  catalog  address: 
Office  of  Admissions.  Boston,  90  Marlboro  St.;  New  York 
230  Park  A ve.;  Providence,  155  Angell  St. 


Girls’  Schools 

THE  MARY  C.  WHEELER  SCHOOL  — A school 
modern  in  spirit,  methods,  equipment,  rich  in  traditions. 
Excellent  college  preparatory  record.  General  course 
with  varied  choice  of  subjects.  Post  Graduate  Class 
Music,  Dancing,  Dramatics,  and  Art,  an  integral  part  of  cur- 
riculum. Leisure  for  hobbies.  Daily  sports.  170-acre  farm 
riding,  hunting,  hockey.  Separate  residence  and  life 
adapted  to  younger  girls.  Catalog.  Mary  Helena  Dey, 
M.A.,  Principal,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

ST.  ANNE'S  SCHOOL,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
Margaret  L.  Porter,  Headmistress.  ST.  CATHERINE'S 
SCHOOL,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Louisa  deB.  Bacot 
Bracket,  Headmistress.  Girls'  Schools  in  the  Diocese  of 
Virginia  (Episcopal).  Day  and  Boarding.  Thorough  prep- 
aration for  all  leading  colleges.  Also  courses  for  students 
not  planning  to  enter  college.  Music.  Art.  Riding.  Out- 
door Sports. 


Co-Educational  School 

GEORGE  SCHOOL  — Quaker.  Established  1893.  Fully 
accredited.  College  preparatory  and  cultural  course.  74 
graduates  entered  32  colleges  in  1936.  Boys  and  girls  in 
the  same  school  under  conditions  that  meet  the  approval 
of  the  most  careful,  discriminating  parent.  Endowment. 
227-acre  campus.  25  miles  from  Philadelphia.  10  miles 
from  Trenton.  G.  A.  Walton,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Box  267, 
George  School,  Pa. 

Boys'  Schools 

CRANBROOK  SCHOOL  — Distinctive  endowed  pre- 
paratory school  for  boys.  Also  junior  department.  Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful,  complete,  modern.  Unusual  oppor- 
tunities in  arts,  crafts,  sciences.  Hobbies  encouraged  All 
sports.  Single  rooms.  Strong  faculty.  Individual  attention. 
Graduates  in  over  40  colleges.  Near  Detroit.  Registrar, 
3010  Lone  Pine  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

FRANKLIN  & MARSHALL  ACADEMY  — A widely 
recognized,  moderately  priced  preparatory  school.  Excel- 
lent records  in  many  colleges.  Personal  attention  to  each 
boy’s  needs.  Varied  athletic  program.  Modern  equip- 
ment. Junior  department.  E.  M.  Hartman,  Pd.D.,  Box  G, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

HEBRON  ACADEMY  — Thorough  college  preparation 
for  boys  at  costs  surprisingly  low  due  to  endowment  and 
country  location.  70  Hebron  boys  freshmen  in  college 
this  year.  Experienced  faculty  of  15  men.  Excellent  dor- 
mitory, classroom,  laboratory  and  athletic  equipment.  For 
book,  "Building  Scholarship,"  address  Ralph  L.  Hunt, 
Principal,  Box  G,  Hebron,  Maine 

MILFORD  SCHOOL  — Small  classes  Each  boy  s pro- 
gram adapted  to  his  needs,  abilities,  and  interests.  Home- 
like environment.  All  sports.  Junior  School  for  boys 
eleven  to  fifteen.  Summer  session  combining  thorough 
instruction  with  seashore  recreations.  Catalogue.  Paul  D. 
Shafer,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster,  Milford,  Conn. 

NORTHWOOD  SCHOOL  - In  the  Heart  of  the 
Adirondacks.  Under  Lake  Placid  Club  Education  Founda- 
tion. Unusual  success  in  preparing  for  college  work.  Em- 
phasis on  outdoor  recreation  that  can  be  continued 
throughout  life.  Exceptional  winter  sports  facilities  Modern 
methods  develop  the  whole  boy  to  maximum  possibilities. 
Address  Ira  A.  FI  inner,  Ed.D.,  Box  G,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  ' - 

ROXBURY  SCHOOL  For  boys  11  years  and  older 
Flexible  organization  and  painstaking  supervision  of  each 
boy's  program  offer  opportunity  for  exceptional  scholastic 
progress  and  general  development.  A.  E.  Sheriff,  Head- 
master, Cheshire,  Conn. 

WILLISTON  ACADEMY  — Unusual  educational  op- 
portunities at  modest  cost.  Endowment  over  half  a mil- 
lion. Over  150  graduates  in  40  colleges.  New  recrea- 
tional center,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Experienced, 
understanding  masters.  Separate  Junior  School.  Address 
Archibald  V.  Galbraith,  Headmaster,  Box  3,  Easthampton, 
Mass. 
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GO  ONE  WAY  See  the  Mexican  border  country,  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park,  Southern  Arizona  and  Los  Angeles. 
SUNSET  or  GOLDEN  STATE  ROUTE. 


RETURN  ANOTHER  Cross  Great  Salt  Lake  on  the  famous 

Lucin  Causeway.  See  San  Francisco,  the  High  Siena  and 
the  Rockies.  OVERLAND  ROUTE. 


It's  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C. 

A.  Look  at  Southern  Pacific’s  Four  Scenic  koutes  to  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  map  below. 

B.  Pick  the  two  routes  that  interest  you  most. 

C.  Go  to  California  on  one  of  these  routes  and  return  on  the 
other.  Result : you  see  a different  part  of  the  United  States  each 
way.  You  see  twice  as  much  of  the  West  as  you  would  by  going 
and  returning  on  the  same  route  . . . 

and  from  most  eastern  and  mid-west- 
ern points  it  doesn’t  cost  you  one  cent 
more  rail  fare! 


FINEST  TRAINS.  On  Southern  Pa- 
cific’s Four  Scenic  Routes  you’ll  ride 
the  Wests  finest  trains:  Overland 
Route  s distinguished  Overland  Lim- 
ited and  the  streamliner  City  of  San 


The  most  beautiful  train  in  the  West! 

When  you  visit  California,  ride  Southern 
Pacific’s  new  streamlined  Daylight  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Speed  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean's  edge  by  daylight  for  more 
than  a hundred  glorious  miles. 


Southern  Pacific 

Farit  Scenic  Koutes  to  California 


Franeiseo ; Golden  State  Route’s  luxurious  Golden  State  Lim- 
ited or  the  new  Californian,  a fast,  economy  train  with  25 (,  30< 
and  35<f  meals,  stewardess,  free  pillow  service,  etc. ; Sunset 
Route’s  romantic  Sunset  Limited  and  the  Shasta  Route’s  Cas- 
cade. AH  these  trains  are  completely  air-conditioned,  famous 
for  their  fine  dining  car  service  and  their  atmosphere  of  western 
hospitality. 

Between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  you  can  ride  the  new 
Daylight,  most  beautiful  train  in  the  West. 

LOWEST  FARES  IN  HISTORY! 

Southern  Pacific  spring  fares,  now  in 
effect,  are  the  lowest  ever  offered  at 
this  season.  For  example,  $57.35  from 
Chicago  to  California  and  back  in  air- 
conditioned  chair  cars;  $68.80  in  air- 
conditioned  tourist  sleeping  cars  (plus 
small  berth  charge)  ; $86  in  air-con- 
ditioned standard  Pullmans  (berth 
extra).  Low  summer  excursion  fares 
start  May  15. 

FREE  TRAVEL  GUIDE.  Plan  your 
trip  with  our  new  booklet,  Jfoiv  to  See 
the  II  hole  Pacific  Coast.  It  describes 
our  Four  Scenic  Routes  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  More  than  80  big  pictures. 
For  your  free  copy,  write  O.  P.  Bart- 
lett. Dept.  C.R-4,  310  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when  checkins  coupon  facins  Page  VII.  Thank  you  — The  Editor.) 


ONLY  FRIGIDAIRE  HAS  IT! 


Instantly  releases  ice- 
cubes from  tray.  No 
more  carrying  to  the 
sink,  splashing  under 
the  faucet.  Yields  20% 
more  ice  by  ending 
meltage  waste!  All  ice 
trays  in  every  “Super- 
Duty”  Frigidaire  have 
this  Instant  Cube- 
Release.  See  its  quick, 
easy  action  at  your 
Frigidaire  dealer’s. 


• Don't  be  satisfied  with  just  one  or 
two  seemingly  attractive  features  in  the 
refrigerator  you  buy. 

Demand  proof  of  all  5 basic  ser- 
vices needed  for  complete  home  refrig- 
eration. You  get  it  in  the  “Super-Duty” 
Frigidaire  with  the  Meter-Miser. 

See  the  proof  at  your  nearest 
Frigidaire  dealer's  store.  See  for  your- 
self how  Frigidaire  does  a “full-time 
job"  in  making,  storing  and  removing 
ice-cubes.  Test  the  marvelous  conve- 
nience of  its  9-Way  Adjustable  Inte- 
rior. See  how  miserly  Frigidaire  is 
with  current,  yet  how  safely  it  protects 
food  even  in  hottest  weather. 

Yes,  get  the  Proof!  Don’t  be  fooled 
by  mere  claims  or  superficial  advan- 
tages. To  get  years  of  satisfaction  and 
saving  in  the  refrigerator  you  buy,  see 
your  nearest  Frigidaire  dealer —today! 


Ends  “Cube-Struggl, 


New  9-Way  Adjustable 


j-nay  Adjustable  Interior!  C^^a 

to  suit  any  size  or  shape  of  food ' Most 
complete  STORAGE  SERVICE  ever  known! 


btim 


Five-Year  Protection  Plan  backed  hv 

meecheanicMrt0rS’  °“  F'i*^«’s  sealed!" 
mechanical  unit.  This,  together  with 

FrigMaire  s Sealed  Steel  Cabinet,  Special 

oofrlfn'T’ and  Lifetime  Porcelain 
or  Durable  Dulux  exterior,  all  adds  up 

to  the  most  complete  DEPEND -ABII.lTv 
ever  known.  


Meter- Miser  does  Super- 
Duty  at  amazing  saving,  for 
it  s the  simplest  refrigerating 
mechanism  ever  />«///..  .Only 
3 moving  parts,  including 
the  motor  . . . permanently 
oiled,  completely  sealed 
against  moisture  and  dirt, 
i ou  see  its  lower  operating 
cost  proved  by  an  electric 


meter  hefo 


FRIGIDAIRE  . . . MADE  ONLY  BY  GENERAL  MOTORS 


GREATER  ICE-ABILITY 


GREATER  PROTECT -ABILITY 


GREATER  DEPEND -ABILITY 


greater  save-ability 
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NEW  SUPER-DUTY  FRIGIDAIRE  MEtYR'MISER 

Cuts  Current  Cost  to  the  Bone ! 


may  events 

May 

1  Baseball  with  Ohio  Wesleyan,  track 

with  Reserve.  Here. 

2  Concert  by  Oberlin  Bands.  4:00. 

On  the  Campus. 

6 Golf  with  Mt.  Union.  Here. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address. 

Honors  Day.  Chapel.  12:00. 
P.B.K.  Dinner  at  6:00. 

7-8 — Spring  Play  by  Dramatic  Associ- 
ation. 

7 —  Tennis  with  Kalamazoo. 

8 —  Track  with  Wooster,  tennis  with 
Marietta.  Here. 

9 —  Shansi  Memorial  Arch  Service. 
Afternoon. 

11 — Golf  with  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Here. 

15 —  Baseball  with  Rochester,  track  with 
Rochester,  Tennis  with  Ohio  Wesle- 
yan. Here. 

16 —  Musical  Union  presents  Wolf  Fer- 
rari's  "New  Life".  Finney  Chapel. 
8:00  P.M. 

17 —  Annual  Band  Dinner.  Oberlin  Inn. 

18 —  Baseball  with  Wooster.  Here. 

21 —  Baseball  with  Muskingum.  Here. 

22 —  Chicago  Alumni  Party. 

Big  Six  Track  Meet.  Oberlin. 

24 —  Golf  with  Wooster.  Here. 

25 —  Commencement  in  the  School  of 
Theology. 

June 

5 —  Alumni  Day. 

6 —  Baccalaureate  Sunday 

7 —  Campus  Day. 

8 —  Commencement 


AN  ALUMNI  LUNCHEON  IN  EARLY  DAYS 

Will  you  be  back  this  year  ? 


Commencement  Week 
June  4 through  June  8 
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